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ABSTRACT 



The Souvenir is an endeavor to tell the 



delegate- guests to the All India Library Conference something about 
Indore. It has special articles on the public and the academic 
libraries of Indore and presents brief sketches of the development 
plans of the University of Indore and the university library. This 
section of the Souvenir also provides fleeting glimpses of the 
cultural heritage of Malwa and the growth of Indore city. And last, 
but not least, the Souvenir attempts to focus the attention of 
library scientists on some of the current library problems, like the 
problem of personnel and the language problem in libraries. 
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FOREWORD 



On the occasion of the 17th AlUndia Library Conference of the Indian Library Associa- 
tion under the auspices of the University of Indore, we have great pleasure in placing before the 
delegates and other members of the public interested in the library movement, this Souvenir 
on behalf of the Reception Committee of the Conference and on behalf of the University of 
Indore. 

Some 17 years ago, on the 1 2th of May 1951, the Indian Library Association had organized 
their 9th Conference at Indore. From all reports it was one of the successful conferences and 
some of the members of the Indian Library Association may still have memories of the hos- 
pitality then enjoyed and of the arrangements made for the Conference. There was no Univer- 
sity of Indore then. Normally these conferences have been organized under the auspices of 
various universities like the Punjab University two years ago and Mysore University in June 
1965. Other Universities have played their part, like those of Patna, Calcutta, Osmania, Nagpur, 
Baroda, Rajasthan, Bombay and Delhi since the year 1933, when the first conference was held 
in Calcutta. The Indian Library Association had selected in 1951 Indore not only because it 
was even then a well known city of learning, but also because it had the potentiality for a centre 
of library movem nt apart from its salubrious and inviting climate in the month of May. We 
are happy again and welcome all our guests. 

The present Conference is being held here from 27th to 30th December 1968 when there 
is a certain change in the outlook of the city because it has got its own city University with 
about 21 afflliated colleges spread over the city and nearly 17,000 students out of whom more 
than 2,000 students are doing post-graduate courses. It has about 600 teachers in the different 
Faculties including those of Medicine, Engineering, Dentistry, Ayurved, Music as special pro- 
visional branches of our academic organization. The University of Indore was established only 
in 1964 and, therefore, it is one of the young universities t^ing to make progress towards signi- 
fleant growth and development, coordinating the activities and initiatives of the past. The 
climate of Malwa hills on which is perched the city of Indore is nature*s gift to the people mid 
this important factor along with its singularly central situation and concentration of trade, 
commerce and industry, with a population of more than 6 lakhs gives the University directions 
for setting out those objectives which may help its people in producing trained manpower and 
scholarly citizens who will contribute to the economic and national prsoperity. 




The world of today is a science-based or knowledge-based world. The world of tomorrow 
is a world of the educated or knowledgeable man. But education is a lifelong process and the 
only instrument that is used for this process is the library* Indore has some public libraries 
indeed. But like the general conditions of such libraries in the country there is dearth of finance , 
inadequacy of staff and lack of those amenities which the libraries should have fcr serving the 
readers and the public, Librar' s should be attractive places tempting people to spend their 
leisure hours amidst welharranged books and periodicalsj so that every citizen is able to make 
a guarded statement about whatever he has to say in the public on the basis of knowledge of 
facts and current information. 

The University of Indore now proposes to establish an ambitiously conceived University 
Library which, it is hoped, apart from serving its teachers, research workers and scholars at 
different levels will be an attractive home or a temple of temptation for all those who are hungry 
for knowledge and would like to be enthused with ose research facilities which a modern 
tJriiversity library must provide to the scholars. The relationships between a University Library, 
the public Libraries and the public have got to be most co-operative and cordial and the Univer- 
sity Library shoi^ld play its role not only for the scholars whom it serves directly but for * 
the enthusiasts of knowledge who would be attracted by its inviting facilities. 

The Souvenir contains some informative articles and other material which I am sure, 
will be treasured by the delegates to the Conference as a memory of their visit to Indore and by 
the public at large as a tribute to the labours of all those who have worked for the success of 
.this Conference under the auspices of the University of Indore* 



26th December^ 1968. 





( E. L. JOSHI ) 
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ditorial 



This Souvenir is intended to demonstrate^ first and foremost, the high importance 
that the University of Indore attaches to the library movement in the growth of knowledge and 
its dissemination for better education and faster national development. It is significant that 
the establishment of its library has been accorded the top priority in the development programme 
Oi the University, and the University of Indore is growing round this vital nt eus. As such, 
the holdidg of the XVII All India Library Conference under the auspices of the University of 
Indore is both meaningful and symbolic. 

The importance of the library movement in our developing country and the remarkable 
role played by the All Ii lia Library Association in initiating, fostering and directing the library 
movement is being spotlighted by the messages of goodwill. Eminent scholars, outstanding 
educationists and experienced administrators and statesmen have obliged us with their good 
wishes for the Conference. We consider them invaluable and are confident that they will go 
a long way in illuminating the future course of the library movement in India. The Souvenir 
is happy to play the role of the messanger. 

The Souvenir is also an endeavour to tell our delegate-guests something about Indore 
which has the unique distinction of playing host to the All India Library Conference twice 
within a period of two decades. The IX All India Library Conference held here in 1951, under 
the auspices of the Indore General Library, acted as a powerful catalyst and left a deep impact 
on the library movement in Malwa in general and Indore in particular. The Souvenir carries 
special articles on the ‘public and the academic libraries of Indore. We also present brief 
sketches of the development plans of the University of Indore and the University library. This 
section of the Souvenir, besides the above, provides fleeting glimpses of the cultural heritage 
of Malwa and the growth of the Indore city. 

And last, but not the least, the Souvenir is our humble attempt to focus attention of 
the library ; icientists on some of the current library problems like the preblem of the personnel 
and the language problem in libraries. We trust that these articles contributed by some of 
the most eminent men in the field will lead to a fruitful dialogue. 

The Souvenir is presented as a literary memento of the XVII All India Library 
Conference — as a token of the goodwill of the University of Indore for the librai^ movement 
in India. 
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GREETINGS 



It is a matter of great pride for the University of Indore to be 
the host of the XVII All-India Library Conference and I have great 
pleasure m presenting a Souvenir on this occasion. I am quite 
confident that this Library Conference will be very helpful in edurat- 
mg the Library Staff of the various libraries specially in Indore. It 
will also help in making the public of Indore more library minded so 
that the libraries are used to the maximum possible extent. I am 
fateful to all those who nave contributed generously towards this 



Conference. 






Registrar and Secretary 
Reception Committee 



TANDAN > 
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WELCOME 

We the Local Joint Organising Secretaries of the Reception Committee of the XVII 
All India Library Conference, extend a hearty welcome to our colleagues and delegates from 
all over India and to the representatives of foreign Cultural Institutions and Embassies 
attending this Conference. 

Indore had been the venue of the IX All India Library Conference in 1951 when 
it was the Summer Capital of the erstwhile State of Madhya Bharat. Now the A.s India 
Library Conference is being held a second time in Indore, but it is for the first trae m 
the new State of Madhya Pradesh at the invitation of the newley established University 
of Indore^ 

The 1951 Conference brought an awakening in the field of Library movemem in 
this part of the country. For the first time the people realized that there was something 
much more in tho Library Organisation and service than mere clerical work oi keeping 
the books. The authorities in the Government and of the Educational institutions bec^e 
aware that there was need to appoint trained librarians to rnanage the libraries. 1 he 
State Government have now made it compulsory to appoint trained hbranans in inost ot 
the Government educational institutions and departmental libraries. Three Unwersities in 
the State have library training courses. Due credit for this must go the 1951 Conterenca. 

The present conference is taking place in a vastly changed situation. educa*" 

tional scene has undergone a great change. Besides the increase in the numbp of schools 
and colleges, many technical and scientific institutions have corne up. /The numl^r oi 
Univ .rsities in the State has also gone up. There are now nine Universities m the state. 
The libraries have naturally to keep pace with this fast development in the educational 
field. But we find that there is still lack of sufficient library consciousness in tke btate. 
We feel that the authorities of educational institutions and the people in general have not 
yet realised the important role libraries play in building up_ the nation and an emci- 

ent library service can do in promoting research and scientific developmenL The result is 
that the libraries in the State are still . very much backward. Modern library servi<^ is 
almost negligible. The holding of this XVII Library Conference in Indore is, therefore, 
most opportune. We are sure that the Conference will have its impact and bnng out the 
much desired library consciousness among the authorities as well as the people m general 
and put fresh blood and vigour in the Library Movement in the State. 

In the end, we wish to express our deep sense of gratitude to all those who have 
helped us, directly or indirectly, in the organisation of the Conference. We are 
ereatly indebted to the Vice Chancellor and Chairman, Reception Committee, for his ins- 
piration, encouragement and guidance in all respects even to the mmutest details, to the 
Registrar, and member of the various Committees for their assistance jnd cooperation 
and to other members of the University staffi For the publication oL this Souvenir _we are 
deeplv ffatefui to Dr. Ranvir Saxena for undert^ing the ardous job of ^iting. Without 
his help the publication of this Souvenir would have been so difficult. We are also man- 
ful to the Souvenir & PubHdty Committee for their guidance, to Shn Mahadeo Josm, 
University Press 'Manager for technical help and JShri Visnnu Chinchalkar, Artist, ior_ his 
meaningful, ^ver design, and to the Modern Prihtery for their whole hearted cooperation 
in printing this Souvenir m a very short time. 

Last but not the least, we wish' to place on record our deep appredation of the 
staff of the University Libraiy and offier librarian-friends who worked with zeal and devotion 
for the Conference. But for their cooperation we would not have been able to go through 
the ordeal. 

v/s.Mcdhe A. L. Wadikar 

LocM Joint OrM^i^inE Seisretaries 




I send my best wishes for the success of the XVII All India 
Library Conference of your University to be held from 27th to 29th 
December’68, 
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V. V. omi 







The Prime Minister sends her best wishes for the success of the 
Seventeenth All India Library Conference being held at Indore in 
December, 
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I am glad to know that the University of Indore is playing host to 
the 17th Conference of the Indian Library Association and that our Union 
Minister for Education will be presiding over the inaugural session on the 
27th December 1968. 

Efflcientiy managed good libraries render great assistance for the 
proper use of the proliferating knowledge in almost every branch of study. 
For a University such a library is a vital institution. I have no doubt 
that the two Seminars to be held in connection with the Conference will 
be able to make a broad survey of the present problems of libra^ 
management and also undertake the pioneering work relating to the reading 
material in Indian Languages. 

I have great pleasure in sending my b^t wishes for the success of 
the Conference as well as of (he Book Exhibition to be organised on the 
occasion. 

R. C. REDDY 
^ov^mar, 
Madhya Pra^sh 
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I am directed to acknowledge your letter of the 16th Ocjober, 1968 
to Dr. S* Radhakrishnanj who is indisposed, and to s6nd his good wishes 
to the All India Lribrary Conference. 



Personal Secretary to 
Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 






Naoroji Roae>5 
Kilpauk, 
Madras- 10 



that I ^ sending messages. I have nothing more to say thar 

mat I wish the Conference aJ> Success. 



C. RAJAGOPALACHARl 



Deputy Prime Minister- 
India 

New Delhi 
October 25, 1968. 





Good libraries can be a very valuable asset to society if they can 

provide opportunities to citizens to quench their thirst for fcbo^ of 
different legacies of hum^ thought and culture. These are of partSulkr 
^ortance to Univereities where students can e^niii thhiF minds with the 
Mi^sa^^tnow^^ge of different sciences and learnings and tons wldeh^ 
their intellectual hon;gon* ^ v *^■,1 



« the xvn AlMndia Library Conference 

is being held under the auspices of the Indore University in December, 
andl wish it every succss. 

MORARJI DESAI 





Home Minister 
India 
New Delhi 
October 31, 1968. 




I am happy to leatn that the Uaivefsi^ of Indore is playing host | 

to the XVII All India Library Conference to .be held at Indore froin 27th | 

December, 1968. I hope that besides the, technical deliberations of j 

profession, the Conference 'vonld also devote itself to devising ways and 

means of inculcating' the library habit among the people which alone cm 

help towards their more basic education and in widening the horizon ot 

their knowledge. 

My good wishes, 

V. B.'cHAyAN 




Minister for 

Labour, Employment and Remabiutation, 
Govt, of India, 

New Delhi. 

6th November, 1968 




1 am glad to know that the 17th Confe^'ence of the Indian Libraty Association is 
being held in Indore in December, Libraries have an important role to play in the dissemina*- 
tion of knowledge and in the drive for mass literacy in our countiy. The Indian Library 
Association is rendering yeoman service by not only creating efiTective library consciousness but 
also making library services available to more and more people. It is gratifying that one of the 
seminars of the Conference will pay attention to * ‘reading material in Indian Languages^ ^ 
As we are progressively switching over to our own languages in tiie educational and other 
fields, it is important that we should have well-equipped libraries consisting of books mid 
publications in the different Indian languages, which could be fully utilised by the masses. 
1 am sure that the Conference will make practical and useful suggestions for making mass 
education movement a success in this count]^,; 

I send my b^t wishes for the success of the Conference, 

hU HATHI 





: ^ 




Minister of Law 
AND Social Welfare; 

India, 
2 , HASTINGS ROAD, 
New DblhMI 
October 29, 1968 



Science and Technology are daily opening up new vistas of knowledge. There is a 
steady stream of books, periodicals and publications on every branch of knowledge, flowing 
from numerous research centres in different parts of the world. The growing generations 
should be able to place their hands on this vast fund of information within the shortest time 
if talent and opportunity are not to be wasted. A well organised library, full of latest works 
and journals systematically arranged and kept up by a trained librarian, is therefore of the 
utmost importance in any institution for advanced learning. The Indian Library Association 
-has done' commendable service to the Library movement in this country. I'here is, or ought 
to be, no dearth of Library Personnel. But for reading material we may have to depend on 
foreign countries also for quite some time. I am sUiC that the 17th Conference of the Indian 
Library Association to be held in Indore from 27th to 29th December under, the auspices of 
.the .University of Indore will prove to be a landmark in the history of the Library movement 
in India. 

On this important occasion, I send my greetings to the participants from all parts of 
the country and best wishes for the success of the Conference, 





P, GOVINDA MENON 



Minister of Transport & Shipping 
India 

15th November, 196S 




• h • J Conference of the Indian Libraiy Association 

IS being held m Indore from 27th December 1968, hosted by the University of Indore. With the 
strides the country has made in the field of education— both of children and adults— there is an 
increasing need for more and more libraries, adequately stocked with good and useful books, 
diverse needs and tastes. Two of the many problems needing attention may pcr- 
ps e mentioned. One is. the necessity of making available books for chlldrefi which properly 
orient and propogate our rich heritage along with ideas of a modern democracy to prepare 
them for responsible citizenship. The other is the question of preparing books for adult neo- 
hterates in simple style on subjects of immediate practical utility in all the regional languages 
1 do hope the Conference will consider some aspects of these problems and will be able to 
evolve some pragmatic courses of action. I wish the conference all success. 



V. K. R. V. RAO 
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T, SEI*^ 



MlNlSTEfe 

Information & Broadcasting 
India 

October 28, 1968 




With the rapid growth of literacy in the country, the hunger for books and reading 
material is going up everyday, A net work of libraries can go a long way to meet this demwd. 
I am glad to know that the. University of Indore will be playing host to the XVII Conference 
of Ail India Library Association to. be held in Indore from December 27 to 29. 

I hope the Conference will give stimulus to libra^ workers all over the countiy in 
redoubling their efforts for the promotion of a healthy libraiy movement in the country. 








K. K. SHAH 




MtNIStEtt FdR 

Health, Family Plannino & Urban Development, 

iNOtA, 

Nirman Bhavan, 
New Delhi. 
26, October, 1968 



1 am happy to learn that the University of Indore is playing host to the 17th Conference 
of the Indian Library Association and is bringing out a souvenir on the occasion. 

While wishing the conference all success I would very much appreciate if the souvenii’t 
which would contain information about various aspects of the life in Indore, could also give 
some idea to the delegates about one of Indore’s basic concerns, viz., the population problem. 
In this connection, it would be of interest to the Librarians to note tha.L while the 
educational facilities in the country improved 300% since 1951 today there are. still 63 
million children out of schools. The question is, therefore, that of providing libra ty facilities 
not only for those in schools but also outside the schools. I believe that ^ in cpe wa 
to make meaning out of our educational efforts, including that of provision of libiaries, 
the educationists must also turn their attention to the solution of the problem of the growth 
of our numberSp ' 

I wish the conference and the souvenir all success. 

S. N. SINHA 





Jaivilas Palace, 
Gwalior, 



I think it is a singular opportunity for the University of Indore to play host to the 
17th All India Library Conference from 27th to 30th December, 1968. For indeed the new 
University of Indore which has set out its plans for development and growth will get inspira- 
tion from this Conference regarding organization of University Library and its development. 
Besides, the city of Indore has certain public Libraries which need re-organization. I am sure 
that the Conference will inspire the organizers of the libraries to develop them into useful 
services to the public. 

For the University of Indore the Uuiversity Library is the., very, heart.of its develop- 
ment, I was glad to learn that the President is laying the Foundation Stone of the UnivM^ 
Library on 10th February, 1969. This Conference, therefore, augurs vvell for the developm^ 
of the University of Indore. . .. . . ' .. 

There are a number of problems before the professional iibratians in' regard io' 
programmes of library development. Just as there are . problems for the State and Central 
Governments, The public library programme is related to programmes of. adult educationi' 
social service arid awareness of civic sense. These are important goals of develppment and 
ideals for which a conference of this nature should fight. The guidance that will be given by- 
the Conference to all of us will, therefore, be most useful, ' 

I wish the Conference all success. " ' — ' - 



ViJAYA RAiJB SCINDIA 



ERIC 
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Raj Bhavan, Punjab, 
Chandigarh. 
19, November, 1968 




I am happy to learn that the 17th Conference of the Indian Library Association 
is being ^ held in Indore from the 27th to 29th, December, 1968. 

It is through books alone that the accumulated wisdom of ages is transmitted to 
succeeding generations and thus books are one of the most important vehicles of the inarch 
of civilization and culture. 

In ancient India we had great centres of learning, like Nalanda and Taxila, equipped 
with big libraries. Even now some of our great libraries possess a large and fine collection 
of books, but by and large the library facilities in this country are most inadequate. 
With the spread of literacy and education, the demand for books from people would also 
increase. In highly developed countrier, libraries play an important role in extending the 
frontiers of knowledge as well as in spreading knowledge among the masses. 

The Indian Library Association has been doing useful service in promoting the cause 
of and devising the methods for better management of libraries in this counti^ since 1933, 
I am confident that academicians and librarians meeting on this occasion will strive to 
find suitable ways and means for further promoting and strengthening the cause of library 
movement in this country. 

J send my best wishes on this occasion^ 

D. C, P A VAIB 
Qoverngr of Punjab 
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Minister For Wobks 
Housing & Supply, 
India 
New Delhi 
30th October, 1968. 



I am happy to learn that the University of Indore is playing host to the 17th 
Conference of the Indian Library Association. Library is the very heart of any educational 
institution. In fact, the library movement has to spread ail over the country and should ,„ater 
to all age groups. For this purpose, it is necessary that you have adequate number of well- 
stocked libraries and a well-trained band of library personn ' In a country where so many 
languages with a very rich heritage, are in vogue, the training and equipment for these 
personnel has to be of a varied nature, so that proper classification may be done. With 
modern methods of preservation and storage, ne'v systems of indexing and referencing, 
their adoption to our conditions requires careful consideration, /vU this would be possible if 
those in the field bring their experience and expertise on to a common forum and evolve 
suitable and acceptable methods. 

It is also a matter to be proud of that the Governor of Madhya Pradesh who was for- 
a long time associated with this Ministry and has been a distinguished son of the soil, is 
inaugurating this Conference, and that the Union Education Minister is presiding over the 
inaugural Session. In view of their rich and varied experience, both these persons will be 
able to give a correct lead in the matter of the Library movement. 

The Indian Library Association will, I am sure, move from strength to strength and be 
of service to the cause of University education and library service. 

I wish the Conference all "access. 

JAGANATH RAO 



Minister op State, 

Ministbrv OP Steel, Mines ^ Metals, ' • • 

iNOiAj Nbw Da-ffl. ^ * 

November 12, 1968. ..... 

I am glad fo know that the 17th Conference of the Indian Library Assocation is 
going to be held some time in the last week of Deeembef, 1968 at Indore, ^md you propose to 
bring out a SouvenU' on this occasion. I am further pleased to note that this Association is 
doing very usef^ work in promoting the oause of Library Movement and raising of aceademlc 
Standards. I am sure that besides highlighting the activities of the Llhraiqr Association, the 
Souvenir will contain article etc. of interest to all. I wish the Conference all success. 

P. C, SETHI 




MinJsTER fta iRRtGATlON & PoWEfe 

India, 
New Delhi 
11th November, 1968, 




■It gives me great pleasure to learn that the Seventeenth All India Library Conference 
is being held 'at Indore in December this year. ■ 

Librai^ movement in India is a growing organisation. With the advancement of 
literacy, education and seienee, the need for ' adequately improved and up-to-date libraries 
especially in Universities is of vital importance. I am sure the XVII All India Library Conference 
will stress the need to further expand the activities of the existing Ubraries and the setting up 
of , new ones to meet the increasing demand of the educated people and the public in general. 

I am happy that the University of Indore is bringing out a Souvenir and organising 
a Book Exhibition to mark the occasion. ' 

I wish the Conferene# all success. 




K. L, RAO 



MiNiSTER OF State for Education 
Government of India 
New Delhi 
October 26, 1968 



1 




I am happy to learn that the XVII All India Library Conference is being held this 
year at Indore. Libraries play a. very important role in education and I must, congra^late 
the Indian Library Association for the good work that it is doing to serve the cause of hbrary 
developinent in India. 

I also congratulate the University of Indore which is playing host to the Conference, 
I wish the Conference every success, 

SHBR SINGH 





Deputy Chairman 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 
November 1968 



I wp very glad to hear that the forthcoming Conference of the Indian Library 
Association is to be held in Indore. Libraries have a central role in all educational institutioS 
particularly those concerned with collegiate and post-graduate training. I feel sure that the 
holding of the Conference will prove particularly beneficial for the advancement of libraries 
in Indore and m Madhya Pradesh. 



D. R. GADGIL 



“Rachna” 
University Roadf 
Hyderabad— 7. 
November 5, 196S 



o, T ^ that the University of Indore is hosting the 17th conference of 

e Indian Library AssociaUon to be held in Indore from 27th to 29th December, 1968 It is 
a so a pleasure to leara that the Conference will be inaugurated by the Governor of Madhya 

wH.be p,.ided over b, Dr. Tri*„„a Sen, 

The Library movement in India which has development unevenly in 'the country 
comprehends within its scope the vital sector of University Libraries. The basic frame work 
of this s^tor is confronted with the problem of adjusting to the inevitable change that is already 

amo^"c“ir® H TT “ education. It would be a tragedy if the library habit 

among College and Umversity students were to weaken before the necessary adjustments can be 
made and these a^e bound to take time in the best of circumstances. The process will be 
comparable to a heart transplant, and I can only hope that the Conference will furnish guide 
iinas or success in this major operation* & 



er|c 



C. D. DESHMUKH 
formerly Chairman, University 
Grants Commission & 
Vice-chancellor, University of Delhi 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty Road^ 
Bombay-7 
October 31^ 1968 



t am glad to note that the XVII All India Library Conference is to be held from 27th 
to 29 th December at Indore. 

Our libraries can be the best centres for cultural activities. They can make a unique 
contribution to the all-sided development of the nation. However, much will depend upon 
the personnel recruited for the purpose. Only sincere, devoted and trained workers, having 
clear conception of the aims of the Libraries and Library activities, will be able to do full 
justice to their jobs. I am, therefore, happy to learn that the Indore Conference will discuss 
this fundamental issue of Library personnel. 

I wish the Conference a great success. 

K. M. MUNSHI 



Smt. Nathibai Damodar Thackersey, 

Women’s UNrvERSiXY, 

Queen’s Road, 

Bombay * 1 

25, November, 1968 

I am glad to learn that the All India Library Association is holding its 17th Conference 
at Indore from December 27 to December 29, 1968 and Indore University is playing host 
to the Conference. 

I wish the conference all success and hope that the Library Movement will gain 
momentum by holding annual Conference of the Association in the different parts of the 
country. The University Community is fortunate in having liberal assistance from the 
University Grants Commission for providing good libraiy facilities to students and faculty 
members. The Public Library Movement likewise should also receive attention of the 
Central Government and the State Government as this is one of the very important aspects 
of public service. 

The All India Library Association should focus attention on this very important branch 
of library service and strive to achieve greater success in this matter, during the Fourth Plan 
Period, 

PRBMLILA V. THACKERSEY 
Vice-Chancellor 



Documentation Research and 
Training Centre 
BANGALORE^i 

As one who attended the first All India Library Conference held in Calcutta in J933, 
who took part in drafting the first constitution of the Indian Library Associationj and who 
became its first life-member, I am glad that the Seventeenth All India Library Conference is 
being held at Indore in 1968. I had attended the Ninth Conference in Indore in 1951. 1 entered 
the Library profession on 4 January 1924. Looking back over a stretch of forty-five years, I 
am impressed by Indians progress in Library matters during this period. 

After twenty years of hard work, the Madras Library Association succeeded in putt- 
ing its Public Libraries Act on statute book in 1948. Although Library Bills were introduced 
into our Legislature much earlier, we had to wait for the realisation of our wish till we got 
our Independence. 

Today four of the southern States have Library Acts. The Government of Kerala 
accepted my draft Bill ten years ago and it would have been the fifth State in South India to 
have a Library Act but for the frequent political changes in that State. The Chief Ministers 
of five other states have also been furnished with Library Bills. Now that the ice is broken in 
the matter of library legislation, it is for the library associations in the other States to get their 
respective LibraryActs. 

Even in the States without library legislation, something is being done to provide free 
book service for all. It only needs to be systematised and made self-dependent with the 
assurance of a statute. 

Forty years ago, the Indian School of Thought put library science into the Spiral of 
Scientific Method by the formulation of the Five Laws of Library Science. This was the first 
successful attempt to do so. These Laws are producing a greal influence on library thought, 
library science research, and on library science teaching all the world over. The Laws have 
been adding to the effldency of library service. 

During the same period, India has contributed the techniques of Facet Analysis and 
Chain Procedure, now used in several countries. India has evolved a dynamic theory of classifi- 
cation and made Colon Classification truly analytico-synthetic and freely-faceted. It 
has the inner mechanism to implement the future findings of the theory to keep pace with the 
happenings in the ever-turbulent Universe of Subject. The present day documentation practice 
is bringing into surface both its versatility and its capacity to make electron-doc-finder yield 
the best of results. 

During this period, the number of full-time one-year post-graduate schools of library 
science has increased from 1 to 25. The newly rising generation of librarians shows great 
enthusiasm and keenness in intensifying libra^ service and for that purpose to do research in 
library science. Thanks to the statesmanship of Professor P. C. Mahalanobis. The Documenta- 
tion Research and Training Centre was established in Bangalore in 1962 by the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute to train the most promising librarians in the methods of r^earch and to give 
advanced training to documentatists. Duiing the last six years, it has produced 300 research ^ 
papers valued and respected by the leaders of the profession in the world. 

I have every hope that the library personality of India will march forth triumphantly 
in the future years as and when the new gev efUtion takes charge of its developm^t. 

With best wishes to the Conference Dr. S. R. RANGANATHAN 



VlCB-CHAKeELLOR. 



University of Poona, 
Oaneshkknd, 
Poona - 7, 
22, November, 1968 

I was glad to learn that the University of Indore is to play host to the XVII Conference 
of the Indian Library Association to be held in Indore from 27th to 29th December, 1968, 
and that you have decided to biiug out a Souvenir on the occasion. Libraries should, in 
general, be dynamic and book-clubs should be initiated, so that students can be better 
attracted. With this object they should be well-equipped as it is the primary need in 
education at all stages. I am sure that the deliberations at your conference will prove very 
fruitful, I wish the Conference all successp 

H. V. PATASKAR 



Vice-Chancellor Banaras Hindu University, 

Varanasi-5, 
November 9, 1968 

The importance of libraries can be visualised easily by any educated person. Libraries 
are the centres of culture, the centres of education and the places where leisure can be spent 
most profitably. Any nation which aspires towards progress must have adequate library system 
at all levels—public libraries, academic libraries, research libraries and specialist libraries. In 
any cultural and educational upsurge in the country, libraries are bound to play a pivotal role* 
To think of education without libraries is to have a ship without its rudder, 

In India some progress has been made in improving the condition of college and 
University libraries. U. G. C. must be congratulated for that. StiP out libraries stand no 
comparison with the university and college libraries in the advanced countries* Much has 
yet to be done. We have hardly done anything to establish public libraries except in a few 
states like Madras, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. We have hopes, however, that the situation 
will improve. It is certain that more and better libraries will be opened in this country in 
the coming decades. 

To run various types of libraries, we need able and devoted librarians* Library 
profession in India has developed at a rapid pace during the last 20 years* Training of 
librarian is now imparted in two dozen universities* But still library profession Is not attracting 
men of talent who could ably organize and administer our libraries. Librarianship as a 
profession has yet to be recognized and respected by all. 

Here the Indian Library Association^ like any other professional association, has to 
play an important role to give meaning and direction to the efforts of librarians working in 
different libraries and to educate people about the iniportance of libraries. 

I wish the 17th All India Library Conference all success. 



A. C, JOSHl 



Vice-Chancellor 



OsMANiA University, 



tlVHRABAO — n 
18, October, 1968. 







I am glad to learn that the University of Indore is to play host to the 17th Conference 
o_ the Indian Library Association and it is also proposed to organise two Seminars on the 
occasion. The University has to be congratulated on undertaking this responsibility and I 
express also the hope that the Conference and the Seminars will be of great service to the 
causa of University Education in the country. 



In recognition of the fact that library is the heart of a University, many universities 
(including mine) have made their library building the focal point of the campus development. 
But these days both planners and educators are faced with two difficult problems. Owing to the 
explosion of knowledge, there has been a phenomenal increase in the weekly output of new 
publications and, as soma one cynically observed, the number of writers now threatens to 
outstrip the number of readers. Whatever the capacity the planners provide to house the 
books in a library, it soon ^a.lls short of the grown and ever-growing needs. Educators, too, 
find that, paradoxically enough, a great library tends to lessen the reading habit. When 
books were few, we made the most of what were available and mastered them by reading and 
re-reading. When they become many and easily accessible, we put off reading them, precarL 
ously secure in our minds that we can read at any convenient time. This explains how a 
great library is the enemy of memory-cultivation, just precisely as a typewriter is the enemy 
of good hand-writting. Again, in a big library, students get befogged and confused by the 
immense mass of reading material that surrounds them. It is conceded that, as Bacon 



Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested. That is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read but not 
cursorily- and some few t»D be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.” 

Yes, but who is to classify the books into these categories ? Librarians have, there- 
fore, to perfoim an additional, special function. They cannot content themselves with getting 
and clarifying and issuing books to intending readers. They must now be in a position to 

advise them as to what material they should read arid what reference books they should 
consult. Naturally their qualifications must rank equal to, if not higher than, those for 
a professor. 

While opening library a hundred years ago, some one is reported to have observed 
t at *a great library eontams the diary of the human race". The delegates to the Conferece have 
doubtless the charge of this diary. May their deliberations reveal how best to unlock ttie 
treasures of human experience to firmly secure the future of the race. 



D, S. REDDI 



Vice-Chancellor 



University of Udaipur, 
Udaipur, 
22, October, 1968 



says, — 




O, S, MAHAJANI 



Vice-Chancelloe University of SaugaRs 

SaugaRs p. 
Oct* 25, 1968* 

I am happy to learn that the University of Indore is going to organise the XVII 
All India Library Conference and that it is proposed to bring out a souvenir on the occasion. 
I appreciate greatly this enterprize of the University of Indore and wish it success. 

M, P. SHARMA 



Vice-Chancellor, Jiwaji University, 

Gwalior, 
25th November, 1968. 



I am happy to learn that the university of Indore has invited the AlHndia Library 
Conference for its current session to Indore. This underlines ho%v deeply the Universities are 
involved in the growth of the Library movement. 

The Library, as we know, is or should be the centre of the University Campus — the 
fovintain-head from which flows the search for new knowledge and the passion for academic 
execellence. If it is to lulfiill these objectives the Universities will have constantly to think of 
new services and fresh resources to implement them in consultation with the Library Conference. 
I am confident the present session will advance this co'-ordination a step further in the 
interest of both. 

I wish the Conference every success* 



S, S, BHANDARKAR 



Vice-Chancellor Ravishankar UNrvERSiTY 

Raipur, m* p* 
30th OcL, 1968* 

Cardinal Newman said university is a collection of books. And although different 
conceptions of a university have been expressed by other authorities, the central fact remains 
that a good library and efficient library service are essential for a university* A library is the 
very backbone of the university and even for mass education the need for a net work of 
libraries can not be overemphasized. We in Madhya Pradesh feel happy, therefore, that the 
Indian Library Association is holding its next session at Indore under the auspices of the Indore 
University and that a Souvenir will be brought out on the occasion. Under the dynamic and 
able guidance of Dr. Joshi, the Vice-Chancellor of the Indore University, the session wfil no 
doubt be a great success and give a fillip to the libraiy movement in Madhya Pradesh. 

B. L. PANDEY 



Vice-Chancellor 



Jawaharlal Nehru Kmshi Vishwa VidyalayA 
Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, 
Jabalpur, 
October 26, 1968. 



I am happy to learn that the 1 / th Conference of the Indian Library Association is 
being held at the University of Indore from 27th to 29th December 1968. It is an event of 
great signiflcance for the State of Madhya Pradesh and particularly, for the city of Indore, in 
view of the fact that the Conference is being held at Indore for the 2nd time within a period 
of less than two decades. 

The establishment of a good library is of prime importance for proper development 
of any educational Institution/Organisation, and particularly so for a University. At present 
our library facilities are not so well developed as these should be. The Indian Library 
Association has an important role to play in making up this deficiency. I have every hope 
that the deliberations of the Conference will lead to some positive steps in this direction. 



I feel happy to learn that the University of Indore is organising the XVII All India 
Library Conference from 27th to 29th December 1968. The Libraries are the nerve centres of 
educational institutions. They are the main feeders to the organism which vibrates the pulses of 
respective faculties. To build up a sound and well equipped library is to arrange for the healthy 
growth of university education in Its proper perspective. I feel happy that the University of 
Indore under your experienced stewardship has taken up this gn at task, the fulfilling of which 
will mean creating an atmosphere of proper study and exciting research work. We have almost 
nothing to quench intellectual appetite of our young generation. The malady of indiscipline 
and other chaotic conditions are due to the meagre supply of proper material for mentally 
and spiritually equipping the youth of this country. The seminar sarranged for the purpose 
may greatly contribute in throwing light on the most exacting problems of our day. I send 
my hearty-felicitations for your success and wish to participate in the thoughtful deliberations 
of this Conference. I hope the outcome of this Conference would help us In formulating 
wholesome principles for the reorientation of our cultural heritage in tune with the glorious 
achievements of the modern world. 



I wish the Conference all success. 



L. S. NEGI 



Vice-Chancellor 



ViKRAM University, 



UjJAIN. 
November 1, 1968. 



S. M. SINGH ‘SUMAN 




^CHAMPAtc’ 

Old Palasia, Indore. 
22 November, 1968, 



It seems to nie sl good Riigury for the future of teuching o.nd leuruing in the University 
that the first ever All-India Conference to be held under its auspices should be that of the 
Indian Library Association. I congratulate the Vice-Chancellor on getting the Association 
to meet here this year; and I wish all success to its deliberations. 

K. S. KAMATH 
Former Vice^CkanceUor 
UniversUy of Indore 



President 



Andhra Mahila Sabha, 
University Road, Hydrabad-7 
23rd November, 1968. 



For want of time and very heavy commitments hangmg on, T am unable to send you 
a long message, but I wish to send my very good wishes for the success of your 17th All 
India Library Conference. 

I .am the President of the Andhra Pradesh Library Association elected only last year. 
The library movement is a very old one and this has done very good work in every part of 
India, particularly in Andhra Pradesh. This has paved the way for Adult Education and 
has given a great fillip to the social education movement in this part of the country. There 
are more than a thousand small libraries in the rural areas. They are still active inspite of 
financial difficulties, and because of their sustained enthusiasm and devoted work they are 
able to Garry on very good work particularly among the rural illiterate masses. But the Library 
Legislation has crippled it In more than one way and it has fettered *he smooth working of 
these libraries, as it had taken away the initiative from the devoted workers and brought a lot 
of official elements. Nor are the grants given by Government adequate, as they do not meet 
even the bare minimum needs. One big question is the buildings for the Libraries. Formerly 
philanthrophic people used to donate, but now that has gone. Whatever may be the discourag- 
ing circumstances, I am sure libraries will continue to play a very important role, particularly 
to strengthen the base of Adult Literature, Continuing Education and Social Education. 

I hope and pray that Library Conference in your State will give very useful guide 
lines not only for the work in the State but also for work of this kind in other States of India 
as well. 

DURGABAI DESHMUKH 
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Sanyogitaganj, 
Indore, m. p. 
October 25, 1968. 



All University of Indore has thought it fit to host the XVIl 

All India Library Conference in December next - 

asDM h,a ll!ir '■"'’’'='”"'"8 Confereace will not only give a careful thought to this 
roralaia lt^g™'’"' towards a 

University 

R. C. JALL 



O 
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Chief Librarian _ 

JNiTED States Information Service 

Bombay— 1 
November 26, 1968 

celebratift^n of a beginning for the Indian Library Association to have instituted the 

celebration of a National Libraiy Week this year. No other activity appears to me to be more 
important than the nation-wide celebration of the National Library Week not by colleBe 

cX«ranrpoMcal ° government, social, educational, business: 

cultural and political leaders of the nation with the active cooperation of the radio, news- 

publicity. Only such an effort on a large scale can give 

™tira?TvclXr,. ““ “ “■» ■“oP'' “wards 

-J- J 7 .« * ’ Til© program focussed on total communitv accost to 

reading for mformation and personal renewal. It is reported that at least 45 nationalmagazines 

circulation in excess of 130 million published NLW themes chiefly in March 

afd T®'- major, public service ads, column m^I 

of h!rar tr ? “agates published more than one article. An estimated « 1 milUon worth 
Lad^ the programs produced bT N^^J 

/ “I? confident that both the seminars planned will discuss this project thoroughly and 
come out with specific proposals to make the National Library Weak next ytar a gra^J^Less 

K. P. GANAPATHY 
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The British Council 

New Delhi 

27th November^ 1968 



May I wish the Conference every 
improvements in Librarianship in India. 



success and hope that it will lead to further 



G. A. EVANS 
Chief Librarian 
for Representative^ India 



Chairman 



Atomic Energy Commission 
Chhatrapati Shivajt Maharaj Marg 

Bombay^ 1 



23rd November^ 1968 

I am happy to learn that the Indore University will hold the 17th Conference of the 
Indian Library Association from the 27th to 29th December 196S, and that leading librarians 
and academicians of the country will participate. T am sure the Conference will help to streng- 
then the library movement in India and I wish it all success. 

VIKRAM A. SARABHAl 



Mahamahopadhyayaj 
Sahitya Vachaspati 
DattoVaman Potdar 



498, Shaniwar Peth 
Poona-2. 
23 November* 1968. 



I am glad that the 17th All India Library Conference will be held at Indore under 
the kind auspices of your University. I need not remind the pubUc of an oft-quoted statement 
rji 0 “Library is an University”. In this modern age of printing machines, ne^vs-pape^sJ 
periodicals and books, no progress in learning and no advancement of the human society is 
possible without Libraries. Teachers there are but they are more like guides to direct you to 
literature to be selected for intensive study. Without such guidance one is likely to loose his 
way and chart his path in the ocean of books. Hence, the necessity of qualified librarians 
and library service. Books are our best friends. They provide us with iptellectual nourishment. 
Libraries properly equipped are our new temples where we have to dedicate ourselves to study, 
to gather knowledge as to enrich our mind and elevate it. 

I wish that by the help of libraries we will be able to introduce light and banish 
darkness, ignorance and prejudice. Books should be our life companions. Let us therefore 
recognise’ the importance of libraries as Holy places to turn us into the citizens of the world. 

I hope every success to the Conference. 

datto vaman potdar 
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The Regional Representative of The 
BR iTisir Council For Western 
And Centrj^l India, 
Bombay 

Through its own library work in India, the British Council is very well aware of the 
important role of the professional Librarian in educational and indeed national development. 
We believe firmly in the library as the key to the expansion of knowledge and of understand- 
ing, and therefore I have great plesi nro in sending warmest greetings and best wishes for the 
succeess of the Conference. 

D, S, COOMBS 



43, Alapura, 

Indore 

3rd December, 1968. 

I am happy to learn that University of Indore is to act as host to the forthcoming 
XVII All India Library Conference to be held at Indore, and that you propose to bring out 
a Souvenir on the occasion. I cordially wish success to the Conference, and to the Souvenir, 
which I am sure will be deserving to the occasion. 

I may make a suggestion. At present only towns and cities have libraries. Villages are 
practically ingnored. The literacy education, which is sometimes given in villages by Social 
Workers, is thus wasted. I may propose that the University may draw up and implement a 
scheme to remove tiiis want. Boxes containing 200 to 250 books, fit for reading in villages, 
may be prepared and may be sent from village to village. The village Sar-Panch or any other 
reliable worker may be entrused to distribute the books, and to see to their return in time. 
Ti: le may be prescribed, for which the box is to remain in the village. When the prescribed 
timf is over the box may be sent to the next village, as listed by you. One r*r4rici may be the 
area to be thus served, and the cooperation of the Collector may be obtainec: 

V. S. SARWATE 

8, Ashok Road, 

' New Delhi. 

In order to be called educated, a man must be able to appreciate the achievements of the 
human lace i u government in industiy, in litemture, art and social living and also move with 
ease in the woild of abstract ideas, both in the fields of the natural sciences and the humanities# 
In the context of modem developments, the qualities that are most important for the progress 
and prosperity of individuals and nations are the quickening of the social conscience and a 
passion for social justice so that people may demand for others the good thmgs they want 
for themselves* In fact, the modern world cannot survive without a concerted attempt to 
raise the intellectual and cultural standards for everybody, develop a love for work which 
takes pride and delight in doing the best of which one is rapable, foster appreciation of one’s 
own and other national cultures and most important of all, a spirit of understanding and 
compassion for all human beings and their effort to improve human conditions thronght 
the world# HUMAYUN KABIR 




The Library Association 7^ Ridgmount Street ^ Store Street^ 

London^ w. c.=-1 
29th November. 1968. 

It is with great interest that I learn that the University of Indore is acting as host 
to the 17Ui Conference of the Indian Library Association. I have noted the important and 
fundamental themes of the Conference^ and most sincerely hope that the discussions will be 
lively and fruitful. 

I am sure that the University will gain by giving hospitality to the senior librarians 
of India, and hope that^ in years to come, the 17th Conference of the Indian Library Associa^ 
tion will become a landmark in the history of the Association. 

On behalf of the President and members of this Association. 

H. D. BARRY 
Secretary. 



The British Museum 
IXDNDON, w. c. I. 

5th December, 1968. 



Since itf foundation in 1 /53 the British Museum Collections have included Indian 
manuscripts. Theae have been added to from time to time, among the more important accessions 
having been those acquired from the collection of N. B. Halhcd in 1795; William Erskine 
(1773-1852) and H. G, Jacobi (1850-1937). These collections also benefitted from the expedition 

to Central Asia by Sir Aurel Stein (1862-1943) sponsord by the Museum and the Government 
of India. 

^ Since the development of Indian printing the Museum has also aquired books printed 

in all the languages of India. A series of catalogues of manuscripts and printed books were 
prepared by scholars at the Museum, and this was encouraged by the formation of a separate 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 1891. In the Indian field, the most 
extensive work was done by J. F. Blumhardt, from the 1880’s onwards, Cecil Bendall (1856- 
1906), a Sanskritist who specialized in northern Buddhist studies, and by Lionel Barnett (1871- 
1960), who contributed so much to Indian scholarship, especially in the bibliographical field. 

The British Museum continues to take an active Interest in Indian studies by adding 
to iU acquisitions of Indian materials, and by providing facilities not only to those who can 
visi;. London, but also by its enquiry and photographic services, which are frequently of help to 
Indian scholars and librarians. It is with this thought that we send fraternal greetings to the 
University of Indore and throu|h them to the delegates of the Seventeenth All-India Library 
Conference. 

BASIL GRAY 
Acting Director 
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Dr. B. D, Nag Chaudhuri, p 

Member rLANisiMG Commissionon 

New Delhi 
December 6, 1968 

Conference'' 

Personnel in India-, and -Reading °° 

particukfN'LrinlTh'^i°!‘°^°'^^^^^^ knowledge accumulated by human endeavour, 

catalno • ^ a- hundred years has created an enormous challenge in storine 

to the Ser MdTht en*' this informatioD to the scholar and to the students,’ 

to them iXari- therrf ° "o*® *" “ “■ “t useful 

journuTs' bm u7^’h ? T Of i-fonnation in the form of books and 

iuH f ’ 1 !*‘*otors and purveyors of information needed by a iarge variety of people 

?u^ruse onLT?'Vd”'t’' .'^o the extent that the libraries of to-day can promote the 
use of the httowWge that is in their storehouse, they wiU serve the community. 

our Mbraries ca^X “““tions and methods through which 

disposal and usine tLir “o.™ ®‘®”'®oont role in increasing the use of informtion at their 

se.X':;,yXnd"Ze:XorpXor^^^^^ 

B. D. NAG CHAUDHURI 



United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

ORGANISATION DBS NATIONS UNIES POUR L* 
education, la science ET La CULTURE 
PLACE de Fontenoy, 

Paris-7 e 
9 December 1968 



and for .^twTsXiX Tr- i'"' of «■» Ihilat Library Association, 

Lang^a^s I am sT^XTbet 1” '"<>1“ 
ment in India. activities will have a very positive effect on Library develop. 



E. N. PETERSEN 
Chief, 

Unesco Library and Documentation Service. 




OANDHI HALL 



the hosts 



o 

ERIC 
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INTRODUCING 

MADHYA 

PRADESH 

BY 

I. S. MEHTA 



Madhya Pradesh is a new State created in 1 956 out of Madhya Bharat. Vi.idhya Pradesh 
Bhopa and seventeen districts of old Madhya Pradesh. As its name indicates, Madhya 
radesh lies in the very heart of India. It has been a meeting ground of many influences 
and cultures and a hunting ground of many empire buiJder.s. It is the largest state of the 
country as regards its area. The state lies mainly on the tableland of Central India and is a 
watershed for hundreds of rivers which flow out of the state in all directions, feeding the 
Ganga and the Yamuna in the north, the Narmada and Tapti flowing westward to the Ara- 
bmn sea and the Wardha, Wainganga and Mahanadi flowing north and east towards the Bay 
S®®Sraphical location Oil the map of India indicates what a vital role 
Madhya Pradesh has to play in the development of India as a whole. Madhya Pradesh is a 
sprawling state covering an area of 4,43,452 sq. kms. with a population of 3,23,72,400. 



The State ranges between latitudes 13'N to 26J‘N and between longitudes 74“E to 84*° 
With the Tropic of Cancer running along parallel to the Narmada. The main physical regions of 
the state are: The Northern region, the Malwa plateau, the Narmada Valley, the Satpura ridge 
and the Chhatisgarh Plains. The climate is extreme in the north, temperate, breezy and salubrious 
in the Malwa Plateau and generally wet and humid in the eastern and southern parts The State 
possesses soils of almost every description, from the rich black-cotton to the dry stony red earth. 
Nearly 30 percent of the State’s area is covered by forests, largest in India. The tribal population 
is the largest among all the states iu the country. From resources point of view, Madhya Pradesh 
is the envy of many states in India. It is rich In manganese ore, coal, iron, bauxite, soapstone 
limestone, diamonds, dolomite, graphite etc. ’ 



The people in the state are chiefly drawn from two racial stocks. Those in the northern 
area- including the Narmada Valley are broadly from the Indo-Aryan stock while the Southern 
and Eastern areas which were former Gondwana ..ontain a good sprinkling of the abori- 
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ginal tribes and the Gond .aid Indo-Dravidian stocks. Pushed by the Aryan settlers when 
they crossed the Vindhyas, the original inhabitants retreated into the forests, 

Hindi is the chief language commonly understood and spoken throughout the State* 
There arehowever^ local and regional dialects like Malwi^ Nimari, Bundelkhandi, Baghelkhandi, 
Brijbhasha and Chhatisgarhi. The tribal population has its own dialects like Halbi, Gondi, 

Bhilali etc. 



The State has all the ingredients that go to make a great unit. It has v^ast tracts of virgin 
land untapped mineral wealth in abundance, great river systems which could water its fields and 
produce power needed for rapid industraization. Above all, the state has a rich legacy of cu - 
tural heritage dating back to thousands of years before Christ. The State of Madhya Pradesh as 
it is constituted today has never been administratively under one authority. Historically, this 
area abounds in ancient sites. The pre-historic cave paintings at Hoshangabad and Pachmarhi 
and the discovery of stone implements in the Narmada Valley have pushed back the histo^ of 
this region to pre-historic distant past. It has been a cradle of pre-neolithic and neolithic civiliza- 
tion. The Puranas speak of the Nishadas as the inhabitants of the Vindhya and Satpura forests. 
A clearer picture emerges from the Mauryan times. A system of Mahajmpadas w&s in force at 
Avanti and Chedi. Ashok has left numerous memories in the form of pillars edicts and inscrip- 
tions. Shungas ruled most of the territories of M. P. from Bharhut and the Satavahans from 
Tripuri followed by Kiishnas and Vakataks. The period of prosperity and enlightened cultural 
activity of Chandragupta Vikramadityaleft an indelible mark on this area which can be smn even 
today. Huns were repulsed by Yashodharman in whose memory a pillar stands even today at 
Mandsaur. Then followed a period of Changing ay nasties till the invasion of Allauddm Khalji 
in 1294 A.D. which brought this area under the Muslim rule which lasted for nearly five centuries. 
In between of course, there had been attempts of local uprising and challenges to muslim autho- 
rity like that of Rani Durgavati and Raja Chhatrasal. The Marathas during the Peshwaship ot 
Baji Rao I started the campaign of extending their influence in the north and his genera s i__e 
Malhar Rao, Ranoji Sindhia and Udaji Pawar were able to establish the Maratha influence at 
Indore, Gwalior, Dhar, Dewas and adjoining territories but could not coordinate them a^i'^ties 
for long. Their mutual rivalries and feuds led to their ultimate fall at the hands of feast 
India Company. However, their dominions continued in the forms of Indian states under e 

suzerainty of the British* 



In the uprising of 1857 this area had played an important part and had supplied some of 
the most luminous leaders in the movement like Rani of Jhansi, Raja Ba tawar mg 
Amjhera and others. In the struggle for independence and national awakening also the ar^ did 
not lag behind. The Praja Mandals were established In the major states of Mad ya ara an 

the National Congress continued the struggle in former M. P. which was a direct y ^ _ 

territory of the British. After independence Madhya Bharat was formed in Central India m 1948 
and Vindhya Pradesh in the eastern part and later as result of the States Reorganisa ion in 
the new M. P. as it exists today was fermed on the first of November, 1956. 

Few other states in India have such a wealth of cultural heritage as Ma^ya Pradesh. Its 
contribution to the cultural life of the country is equally great and outstanding. There are remains 




of a glorious past scattered atl over the territory telling a lively tale of great empires, of victory and 
defeat, of heroes and heroines, of poets and philosophers. Their impact can be felt even today 
from the songs of the bards and street singers. 

The great stupas of Sanchi and Bharhut; Manmandir, Sasbahu and Teli Temples of 
Gwalior Fort; the Udaygiri caves, the Bagh caves, the pillar of Mandsaur* observatory of Ujjain; 
the Jahajmahal, Hindola Mahal, Hoshangashahs’ tomb, Roopmati Pavilion and Bazbahadurs* 
palace at Mandu, Sirpur excavations and numerous mosques, ghats and temples speak of the 
glory that was once the pride of the country. The temples of Khajuraho have acquired a world 
wide fame. It was once a resplendent citv and a religious centre of repute. Through the loving 
caress of some prince charming they awakened once more to life and glory. So much so that 
today they are counted among India’s foremost architectural and sculptural treasures. Visitors 
from all over the world flock to these fabulous temples of Madhya Pradesh. 

In the history of literature this region has produced men of excellence. One is at once 
reminded of great men of letters of the ancient period like Kalidas, Bhavabhuti, Varahmililr, 
Mandan Mishra and followed by hordes of stalwarts in Hindi literature. It has a rich legacy in 
Music too. Great names in the world of Music of this area are Vikramaditya, Baija, Raja Man- 
singh, Bhanu, Tansen, Baj Bahadur and Roopmati each with his distient contribution. 
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MALWA AND ITS 

CULTURAL 

HERITAGE 



BY 

Dr. RANVIR SAXENA 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MALWA 

Malwa has a rich legacy of culture^ with a continuity running to well over twenty five 
centuries. In the epic and the ancient period, the region now known as Malwa^ went by the name 
of Avan ti. The Capital of Avanti was Ujjeni or Ujjaini, the Ozene of Peripliis, ruled in the time 
of Buddha by Chand Pradyota. Ujjain, since times immemorial, has been regarded as one of 
the six sacred towns of India. At the time of Periplus it was an important market Unking the 
northern states of India to the sea-port of Barygaza (modern Bharonch). The Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hsien found Ujjaini as a flourishing university town. In the popular memory Ujjaini is un- 
breakably linked with the name of King Vikramaditya— Chandragupta II of the historians. It 
is also associated with the nume of Kalidasa, one of the greatest poets of all times. Besides 
Ujjaini or Avantika, other important seats of arts and culture appeared on the map of Malwa. 
Mention may be made of the Dharanagri (Dhar) associated with the Parmar Kings Munj and 
Bhoja; Vidisha fcniinding us of King Ashoka; Dashpur (Mandsaur) linked with the name of 
Yeshodharmaii who subdued the Huns, and Mahishmati (Maheshwar) which brings into one’s 
mind the memorable debate between Shankracharya and Mandan Mishra. From purely geogra- 
phic considerations Mahishmati does not form a part of Malwa proper, but culturally it has not 
only been a part of Malwa, but also its capital at least twice— once in the ancient times and later 
in the medieval period. 

It is generally believed that the region formerly known as Avanti, earned the new appela- 
tion of Malwa somewhere in the 7th or the 8th century A.D. The credit for this change in nomen- 
clature is given to a primitive and brave tribe of Punjab — the Malawas. At the time of the inva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great, the Malawa tribe, living on the banks of the river Ravi, 
gave a tough battle to the Grcv^k invader. It seems that this tribe later migrated from Punjab 
and moving through Rajsthan settled down on the Malwa Plateau, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
‘Discovery of India’, has mentioned the thesis identifying this Malwa tribe with the Malay race 
which played a dominant role in the history of Indonesia and the Malay peninsula, Thera is little 
doubt that the Malwa region derived its present name from this tribe, 
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MALWA— -ITS FRONTIERS 



A popular Malwi couplet lays down the boundaries of Malwa in the following words: 

^ TO $d^f, I 

flf?T I TOWT, iTf qg^H II 

—the river Chambal in the north-west, Betwa hi the east and Narmada in th. south, 
desciibe, in a fair rneasure, the frontiers of Malwa. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his inimitable and evocative language has defined Malwa in the 
foJIowing words:— 

‘Malwa proper, may therefore, be concisely described as a table-land, in general open and 
highly cultivated, varied with small, conical and table-crowned hills and low ridges, watered by 
numerous rivers and small streams, and favoured with a rich j., odiictive soil, and a mild climate, 
alike conducive to the health of man, and a liberal supply of his wants and luxuries.” 

CULTURE OF PEACE 

Indeed, Malwa has been blessed with a soil so fertile and climate so equable and salubrious 
that until recently it has been known as a region of plenty and prosperity. Agricultural prosperity 
^--d inimuiiity irom famines and scarcities helped in the evolution of a hedonistic culture, hd^alwa 
has been fortunate in another notable re.spect as well. Its location far away from the frontiers 
of India blessed it with insurance against foreign invasions. The only threat to the peace of 
Malwa carne from the rulers of Delhi on their march to subdue the south. All these factors, com- 
bined to direct the evolution of its talents into entirely peaceful pursuits. 

THE FOLK CULTURE 

Two distinct currents may be discerned in the twentyfive hundred year old cultural traditions 
of Malwa. The Urban-metropolitan culture on the on© hand and the Rural-folk culture on the 
other. The two differ widely. Whereas the former bears deep imprint of the impact of the 
religion, race and the imported culture of the rulers, the latter continues to be rooted in the 
smiling farms of Malwa. The folk culture may be less sophisticated, but it is more lively and 
secular, and exhibits greater continuity than the metropolitan culture. The Murals done in the 
homes of the Malwis of all castes and communities are rich in line and colour. The folk songs 
of Malwa, and the folk music, have a current of hope and confidence running through them 
hme warm blood coursing through the veins of a living, healthy and strong person. Mention may 
be made of the Malwi folk dance-drama, the Mach, so popular in the region through times 
immemorial. It continues to draw large audiences even today. The malwi folk tales recount the 
wisdom of King Vikram and Raja Bhoja, their sense of justice and love for knowledge. These 
apocryphal tales are didactivein nature and contain the distilled wisdom and the ethics of India. 

CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 

The other current of culture is the one recorded in the text books of history. This current 
of cultural heritage, quite understandably, bears the imprint of the changes in the political 
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picture of India, largely Delhi, and Malwa. As the rulers changed in Ujjain, Dharj Maheshwar 
and Mandav, to name only a few seats of political power in the changing panorama of Malwa, 
there came a change in the architecture, painting and literature as well. Court patronage being 
the common feature, these changes were rather inevitable and, no doubt, contributed new dimen"- 
siono and new hues to the colourful culture of this ancicn*^ region. 

Like the long culture of India, the culture of Malwa is a continuous culture, basically 
breathing the sarne spirit. This long culture may be divided, broadly, into three epochs— the 
ancient, the medieval and the modern. 

LITERATUKE 

Malwa has bean richest in its literature. The most notable writer being the immortal 
Kalidasa, who, according to Shri Aurobindo, together with Valmiki and Vyas, constitutes the 
very essence of the history of ancient India. Historians may debate about the birth place ot 
Kalidasa and differ about the identity and the chronology of King Yikramaditya, whose court 
at Ujjaini the great Kalidasa is said to have adorned with his genius, there can be no doubt about 
the intimacy of Kalidasa with Ujjaini and Malwa. Works of Kalidasa constitute the most 
la>3ting contribution of Malwa to the Sanskrit Literature — and to the literature of India and the 
world. Banbhatta, Bharvi and the poet-philosopher Bharthari were other notable men of letters 
who lived and worked in Malwa. 

Then there was the Parmar King of Dharanagari, King "Tunja, no mean poet himself, 
a great patron of literature and learning. It was said on his passing away: 



— the death of King Munj, the gifted one, has rendered the Muse helpless. 

King Bhoja, ^so of Dharanagari was a genius no less. Equally well versed in the use of 
the arms and the arts, this great ruler of Malwa, like a magnet, attracted talent of all sorts to his 
court. 

In the medieval period, when Sanskrit had given way to Malwi as the language of the 
people, even the Muslim rulers of Malwa patronised the Malwi language and took pride in learn- 
ing it. ^ Dr, Upend ra Nath Day tells us that the Khilji Sultan Mahmud could compose verses in 
Malwi. He was a great patron of Sanskrit literature as well. Under his patronage the Jain Kalpa-^ 
sutrct was transcribed at the fort of Mandu. Sangram Singh Soni wrote his Buddhi Sagar . The 
Jain scholar Shrutakirti wrote his Prakrit Apbhransa works Pramesthi ProkGsh Suva and Hari 
Vansa Purana^ in the 15th century, at Mandu. Nasir Shah, another Mandu sultan, was also a 
great patron of art and culture, patricularly of Malwi language, Llany Hindi and Malwi books 
were written during his reign, more notable being the Lalitang Charitra of Tshwara Suri, The 
book is an excellent example of the Hindi-Malwi written in this period. Nasm Shah got a book 
written in Hindi on chemistry Nusirsahi KcnkoUgronth. 
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The tradition of the Muslim rulers patronizing Hindi and eve-' taking up writing in Hindi 

Baz Bahadur and Rupmati composed in Malwi and 
ennched he Ma wi music and literature. Jadunath’s Khanderao Raso is another notable Malwi 
v^ork Of the Medieval period. There is no need to reproduce the whole catalogue of rha li^raX 

distincdnn f important is to note that in the realm of literature there was no 

stinction of religion or race. Irrespective of the religion the Muslims and the Hindus were iust 
Malwis and enriched the literature of Malwa as its true sons. c just 

The modern Hindi writer of Malwa continues the ' ;h literary tradition of the past There 

I! KrSh P^°duced by Malwa in the modern and the contemporary period 

Bai Krishna Sharma Naveen” and Prabhag Chandra Sharma of Sahajapur Premi of r.,, 

radeep of Barnagar, Virendra Jain, Ramesh Bakshi and Sharad Joshi of Indore are only some' of 
many notaole names in the literary arena. ^ some ot 

PAINTING 

nt field of painting the highest water mark was reached with the Bagh art The caves 

ap, very similar to the caves at Ajanta, carry illustrations from the life of the Buddha These 
murals are not only inspired by the same spirit of spiritualism and dedication but appear to be 
work of the same school of painting. Another remarkable milestone was the paintine of 
Kalpasutra at Mandu. Day has quoted Promod Chandra for the view that under the nair ^ ^ 

Llh^ developed a new style of Malwi painting. NVmatnamah of GWySi 

Shah and also of Nasir Shah display a fusion of the Turkman style of Shiraz and the Indian 
(Jam) styles of pauiungs. Day is of the view that NVmatnamah paintings, “certainly mark the 
birth of a new style which may conveniently be designated as Malwa painting.” W G Arr-t,^ 

paintings of Jaunpur and Bundi bear a clear imprint 
of the Malwi school. The romantic painting done under the patrongage and inspiration of^Baz 
Bahadur and o^er rulers “laid the foundations of Rajput painting in Mewar and produced the 
virile compositions which exhilarate Indian minds today.” 

th- fi m* modern Malwa maintained the high traditions of the past as in 

this field. Starting with Nana Bhai Bhujang there has been a wonderful revival of this Dev- 
^ahkar presided over the Indore School of Art and inspired a whole generation. The greatest name 
to emerge out of this inspiration is that of N. S. Bendre, at presc^ ^ the Dean of tL FacuU^f 
Fine Arts at M. S. University at Baroda. Another modern giant produced by Malwris M H 

Hussain. Devakrishna Joshi, Maaohar Joshi and Chinchalkar are some of the other notable 
painters of Malwa. uuiaoie 

MUSIC 

Traditions of music in Malwa are the oldest. The tribal music of the Bhils is the example 
of the stirrings of the primitive heart. The folk music of the non-tribals is yet another current of 
the audio art kept alive, with modifications, since the beginnings of civilization. 

In the twelfth century, Jaideva the author of Geeta-Govlnd invented the Malava^raga 
Although this lyrical songster’ did not belong to Malwa, it is believed that he only polished and 
systematized a rt^ i popular in Malwa since the ancient times. There is no doubt that music 
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had always occupied a very important place in the temples and in the courts of the Malwl rulers, 
Ujjaini, Dharanagri and Mahishmati were important seats of the musical art in the ancient India, 
In the medieval period another name was added t.. the old seats — ^that of Mandu. Sidtan Baz 
Bahadur of Mandu was himself an unrivalled singer of his time. Baz Bahadur and Rupmati 
lived poetry and music, Baz Baliadur is credited with tlie invention of the Ba^ Khani Khayal 
and his lady Jove, Rupmati, invented the Bhup Kalyan Ragini, 

111 the modern period music flourished under the patronage of the rulers of the states of 
Indore, Dhar, Bhopafl Gwalior and Dewas etc. Since Independence there is a new spurt in the 
iinerest in this delicate art. Kumar Gandharva, Rahimuddin Khan, Amba Das, Babukhan, 
Rajjab Ali Khan, Haider Hussain, are big names representing high talent. 

SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 

Sculpture and architecture being the best preserved arts. Tiiere is solid cvideiiwc of the 
richest legacy of these art forms in Malwa. The extant temples, forts and buildings at Ujjain, 
Dhar, Sanchi, Bagh, V' iisha, Mandsaur, Maheshwar and a host of other places speak volumes 
about the old and lofty traditions of these arts in Malwa. 

Sanchi sculpture in particular is an example of the most advanced style of Indian sculp- 
ture. Not merely the philosophy and the spirit animating the Sanchi sculptures, the naturalistic 
/treatment of the human form, the truthful rendering of the animal life and the decorative beauty 
of the sculptures place them on the highest pedestal of art, E, B Havell rightly feels that, “it 
would be difficult to find among the Gandharan sculptures anything to surpass it either in tech- 
nique or in artistic feeling.’^ 

Next to the ancient and Gupta period architecture, mention may be made of the Mandu 
architecture. It is held by many experts that the Dhar and Mandu architecture of the medieval 
period is a product of the soil. This art is not just a juxtaposing of the Hindu and the Muslim 
influences, but their complete fusion and assimilation. Commenting on the style of Jahaz Mahal 
at Mandu, Day remarks, , .there is nothing like Hindu or Muslim, it is all Malwi.” 

There is no doubt Malwa has a rich cultural heritage. For the last two thousand five 
hundred years it has a record of continuous culture. Philosophers, astronomers and astrologers 
(like Varahmihir), scientists (like Dhanvatari), artists and men of letters have been born on the 
soil of Malwa. It has played host to differing religions and cultures. And out of the differences 
ii has always attempted to assimilate, fuse, synthesise and create something of its own. It has b^n 
a traditional seat of Indian culture. But what is most remarkable is the fact that more than the 
cult of the sword, Malwa has lived by the dignity of its arts. 
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Indore, the largest and the most advanced city of Madhya Pradesh is situated on 
the Malwa Plateau at an altitude of 1738 feet above Sea level. Set amidst lush green vegeta- 
tion and small hills and tanks, the city enjoys pleasant climate all the year round. Two small 
streams, the Saraswati and the Khan, run thr ugh the city. On their confluence in the city 
stands the small but old temple of Sangamnath. 

History of its origin, 

Indore is relatively a young town having been founded near about 1715, Patrick 
Geddes, the celebrated town planner, who prepared a master-plan for the development of 
Indore way back in 1918, has observed that the city had its beginning as a “peaceful little 
religious centre", Patrick Geddes, observes that the origin of the city depended, “besides its 
natural advantage as a stage, and an attractive resting-point, upon the route of Yogis and 
pilgrims between the holy city of Ujjain and the doubly sacred river Narbada”. The impor- 
tance ol the place rested in its location on the highway connecting the north with the south. 
As the mighty Mugal empire went to pieces, Malwa assumed great importance in the secular 
history of India. Marathas used it as a gateway to the North. The passing Maratha chiefs 
attracted tr,*de. Thus gradually, Indore became an important stage and a resting place for 
the armies moving between the south and the north. 

In 1733, the place, where now the city of Indore stands, was gifted to the Malhar Rao 
Holkar, the founder of the Holkar dynasty, by the Peshwa Baji Rao. The first notable 
construction was the temple of Indreshwar in 1741. It is generally held that “Indur or Indore” 
is a corruption of Indreshwar — the initial name of the settlement, 

liidore and AUIya Bai 

The next major step in the growth of the importance of the tiny village of Indreshwar, 
Indur or Indore, was the affection and the attention it received at the hands of Devi Ahilya Bai 
Holkar. She liked the place immensely and moved the headquarters of the pargana from 
Kampail to Indore, although Maheshwar continued to be the capital of the Holkar State. 

Sack of the To?rn 

As Luard tells us, in 1801 Indore experienced the worst event of its life. Deep- 
rooted rivalry between Daulat Rao Scindia and Yeshwant Rao Holkar led to a bloody engage- 
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Indore, the largest and the most advaiiced city of Madhya Pradesh is situated on 
the Malwa Plateau at an altitude of 1738 feet above Sea level. Set amidst lush green vegeta- 
tion and small hills and tanks, the city enjoys pleasant climate all the year round. Two small 
streams, the Saraswati and the Khan, run through the city. On their confluence in the city 
stands the small but old temple of Sangamaath. 

History of its origin. 

Indore is relatively a young town having been founded near about 1715. Patrick 
Geddes, the celebrated town planner, who prepared a master-plan for the development of 
Indore way back in 1918, has observed that the city had its beginning as a “peaceful little 
religious centre . Patrick Geddes, observes that the origin of the city depended, “besides its 
iiatuml advantage as a stage, and an attractive resting-point, upon the route of Yogis and 
pilgrims between the holy city of Ujjain and the doubly sacred river Narbada”. The impor- 
tance ot the place rested in its location on the highway connecting the north with the south. 
As the mighty Mugal empire went to pieces, Malwa assumed great importance in the secular 
history of India. Marathas used it as a gateway to the North. The passing Maratha chiefs 
attracted trade. Thus gradually, Indore became an important stage and a resting place for 
the armies moving between the south and the north. 

In 1733, the place, where now the city of Indore stands, was gifted to the Malhar Rao 
Holkar, the founder of the Holkar dynasty, by the Peshwa Baji Rao. The first notable 
construction was the temple of Indreshwar in 1741. It is generally held that “Indur or Indore” 
is a corruption of Indreshwar— the initial name of the settlement. 

Indore and Abilya Bai 

The next major step in the growth of the importance of the tiny village of Indreshwar, 
Indur or Indore, was the affection and the attention it received at the hands of Devi Ahilya Bai 
Holkar. She liked the place immensely and moved the headquarters of the pargana from 
Kampail to Indore, although Maheshwar continued to be the capital of the Holkar State. 

Sack of the Town 

AsLuard tells us, in 1801 Indore experienced the worst event of its life. Deep- 
rooted rivalry between Daulat Rao Scindia and Yeshwant Rao Holkar led to a bloody engage- 
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nifiiit near Indore on the 14 October. Yeshwant Rao was defeated and foiced to retire. The 
city was delivered up to the mercies of the notorious Sarje Rao Ghatke, who plundered the 
town, razed all houses of any importance to the ground and inflicted every lorm of atrocity on 
the inhabitants, zo that the wells in the neighbourhood were filled with corpses of unfortunate 
women who had committed suicide to escape dishonour.” 

Despite the serious set-back to the prosperity and progress of the town received by 
this event, the town was soon up on its legs. 

Indore becomes the capital 

A nev,' chapter in the history of Indore opens with the treaty of Mandsaur in 1818 
which brought the capital of the Holkars from Bhanpura to Indore. Indore continued to be 
capital town until the formation of the State of Madhya Bharat in May 1948. From 1948 to 
1956 it was the summer capital of Madhya Bharat. 

Indore was again in the news in 1857. A part of the Holkar Army revolted and 
attacked the Residency. Indore became a hot-bed of anti-British uprising. 

Once peace returned to Central India, the town resumed its march towards its evolu- 
tion as an important seat of trade and commerce. 

Steps towards modernization 

The credit for the modernization of the town goes to Tukoji Rao II (1844-86). It was 
under his rule that a number of remarkable changes were initiated. Indore had its first 
municipality (1868), was connected by a railway line (1877), effected the Postal Convention 
(1878) and had a Medical school (1878). The first textile mill was established in 1866— due 
to the initiative of Tukoji Rao himself. The Kjishnapura bridge, the Musafir Khana, the 
cenotaph of Ma Saheba are some of the creations of this remarkable ruler. 

This love for construction was equally evident in Maharaj Shivaji Rao Holkar (1886- 
1903) who built the Holkar College, The Moti Bungla, The Shivavilas Palace The Indore General 
Library and the cenotaph of Tukoji Rao II. Tukoji Rao III and Maharaj Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar II added further to the glory and the beauty of the town. The Manik Bag Palace, 
the Maharani Sarai, King Edward Hall (now known as the Gandhi Hall) The Yeshwant Niwas 
Palace, The Law Courts, the Lai Bag Palace were some of the new constructions. 

The quickness with which Indore adopted the modern inventions is etddent from the 
fact that the electric lighting was introduced in the town in 1906 and the telephone in 1907, 
The telegraph was here during the mutiny. The eminent town planner ■ Sir Patrick Geddes 
was invited by the State to report on the town planning of Indore towards city development 
in 1918. The elaborate master plan proposed by Geddes is read as a text book by the Town 
Planners even now. 

The Demographic growth. 

The tremendous growth of the city since it became the capital of the State is evident 
from the demographic growth, as given in the table below: — 
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RAVINDRA NATYA GRAHA 




HOLKAR SCi -E COLLEGE 








Population, Area and Density of Popnlalion of Indore City (1820-1967) 



Year 


Population 


Area (in square 
miles) 


Density of 
population 


1820 


63,560 







1881 


75,401 


— 





1891 


82,984 


— 





1901 


86,686 


5.50 


18,160 


1911 


57,282 


8.25 


6.818 


1921 


1,07,948 


8.28 


12,922 


1931 


1,47,100 


11.39 


12,915 


1941 


2,03,695 


11.39 


17,884 


1951 


3,10,859 


13.19 


23,568 


1961 


3,94,941 


21.59 


18,223 


1967 


4,48,000 (Estimated) 


21.59 


20,708 



Tlie growth of the city is due, partly, to flourishing trade and Commerce. Indore is 
a great market for cotton, groundnuts, wheat and a number of other important cash and 
commercial crops grown it the hinterland of Malwa and Nimar. It is also a great centre for 
the distribution of the finished and the semi-finished products to the small towns and villages 
of Malwa and Nimar. In the last few decades Indore has developed its own engineering and 
hydrogenation industries, besides the old cotton textile industries. 

The creation of the Indore City Municipality in 1868 is a notable landmark in the 
progress of the city. The Municipality widened and metalled the existing roads, built new ones 
consti v.cted drains, and planted trees in and around the city. In 1860, up-to-date water v/orks 
were constructed, and these were extended from time to time. In 1956 the Indore city munici- 
pality was made a corporation. In 1924 a City Improvement Trust was constituted. A num- 
ber of improvement schemes recommended by the Trust and sanctioned by the Government 
have been carried out. The most notable among these extension are the Snehalataganj, 
the Manoramaganj and Palasia extensions. The Trust is playing an important role in the 
development of the city on the sound lines in a planned manner. 

Places of Attraction 

The chief business centres in Indore are the Siyaganj, Bada and Chhota Sarafas, 
Ditwaria Bazar, The Tukoji Rao Cloth Market, The Savarkar market, Topkhana and the 
Khajuri Bazar. 

The most striking building in the city is the Juna Rajwada or old palace, which stands 
in front of a square park and towers above the rest of the town. It was completed in 1818 
by Maharaja Malhar Rao II. Near the Khan river (west) stand the chhatris of Ma-Saheba 
Keshari Bai and of Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. Among the temples, the most beautiful construe- 




tion is that of the Jain Mandir, in Ditwaria Bazar, built by Sir Hukamchand^ A 
temple is the Gopal Mandir (near the old Palace). Among private residences, the handsomest 
is thl tndra Bhawan, built by late Sir Htikumchand, who was responcible for a number of other 

palatial structures like the Rang-mahal and the Shish-mahal also_ The Town l a ^ 

Hflin The High Court, The MotiBungla (the Secretariat), The Ravmdra Maty 
Sriha Vesh;a„t Rao Hospital and The Mahatma Gandhi M'””- 

Medical College The Holkar College, The Daly College and The Yeshwant Niwas Palace, The 
^Tl b 1 ThfManik Bag, The Shivalas Palace hre some of the other buildings worth a visit. 

Picnic-spots 

.nere arc a number of beauty spots and picnic-places on the outskirts of the i;own 
like the Piplia-pala, the Shirpur, the Sukh-niwas and the Yeshwant Sagar. 

Traditions of Culture and Art 

No account of Indore would be complete without a mention of its high traditions o 

j 1-f iiirp Indore has nroduced eminent painters like Devalalikar, N. S. 
art, culture and literature. Indore tias proau c i the field of music 

Bendre, Manohar Joshi, Devekrishna Joshi, Chmchalkar and ^uss ^ ^ 

it has produced great musicians like Neelkanth Apte, Rahimuddin Khan Munm Khan 

Dhulji The Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya Samiti, whose f-"dation was a d by Maha^^a 

Gandhi in 1915, and its magazine “Veena”, have played an important 

modern Hindi literature. 

Indore is the third biggest centre of Hindi Journalism in India. 
published in Indore was the Malwa-Akhbar in 1848. At present it has ha f ■ 

in Hindi, some with modern teleprinter services and the most up-to-da e prin mg q 

Educational Centre . , j *• 

Indore is a great educational centre. Every type of general and technica e uca ion 

is provided by the various types of institutions. 

Indore is very well connected with the rest of the country. 

Bombay-Agra Road almost on the mid-point. It is a ratlway juncUon on he 

broad-gauge lines of the Western Railway. The Indian A.rhnes Corporattpn provides a daily 

air link between Bombay and Delhi. 

Mention may also be made of the All India Radio Station in Indore which caters to 
the Malwi region. 

And last, but not the least, is the spirit of frindliness and the warm heartedness 9 
the people of Indore. One does not take long to feel at home at Indore. 
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UNIVERSITY OF INDORE 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES 



BY 

N. RAMACHANDRAN 

and in ““-aiiona. base 

iibrary and laboratory Mines ’ studem^r a ^ 'l"‘ °° >>aain requisites like 

deserving students as also increased e I hostels, scholarships and ftee-ships for 

to build, in dootcres an ,„T a '’"■'“P'a. are trying 
University which has21 coT e ^ d “?7 ^ 00 ““!;“'''' and growing 

graduate cZT. ““ ■"»« than 2,000 are in ,L Post 

A CITY UNIVERSITY 

could IJI 2 Z cIlW Z 1" '1' “ ‘t' state and 

summer and ttns !„ Pradesh. It has a nice winter and a mild 

except one are in the citv b “ir d",n "°u "tc colleges 

Baroda or Jabalour unij^ and thus the University is a city university like Delhi, Bombay, 

Which is proud onts pH ^ educational background and has citizenry 

for Indore a realiv traditions and is prepared to take part in the work of budding 

their full« exM Tif 'a Proposed to exploit all these natural advantages to 

tnSld ^ the university so that with the help of the manpower 

and the countoTrwhot’ ^row further and help the State Government 

ry as a whole in its plan towards progress. 

the MASTER PLAN 

profe.™, “on ”='P “ Dcvelopmtmt Panel consisting of senior 

for the development of the camnus R^li University .^chitect, a Master Plan 

programme of development in thp v t niinary work has been done in this connection and a 
spective thinking. This is exnected ° drawn up on the basis of a new per- 

and envisages the establishment f r ““ expenditure of Rs. 4.6 crores in the near future 
lakhs for bui drn/and Rs Central University Library at an extimated cost of Rs. 20 

undergraduate Z pos Jaduat t h 7 ^he needs of 

considered for es^ab’ irnent of the sT‘ ^ ^ research scholars. Besides, Plans are being 

of the Science and Humanities Blocks with well equipped labora- 



tones and a College of Commerce and Business Management. It is also intended to have enough 
quarters for teachers and staff, several hostels for students, an administrative office as the nerve 
centre to direct and guide all the University affairs, a workshop and an industrial estate, a 
stadium for games and sports, a swimming pool, a health centre and other amenities. 

THE FIRST STEP 

As a first step towards this development, it is proposed to undertake development schemes 
of the order of Rs. 42 lakhs during the Fourth Plan period. This has been approved by the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, who will make available Rs. 30 lakhs in the first mstance, in relation 
to the beginnings to be made in some fields. This will be butressed by grants which are expected 
from other sources, especially from the State Government and local munificence. During the 
Fourth Plan period, it is proposed to start university teaching Departments in the subjects of 
Physics, Mathematics, Statistics and Economics and also to undertake the first phase ot the 
University Library at an estimated cost of Rs, 11 lakhs including Rs. 3 lakhs or oo s. 
The scheme approved by the University Grants Commission also envisages the construction of 
some quarters for staff, a Guest House and Students Welfare activity schemes. The plans 
and estimates for the purpose are being prepared. Dr. Zakir Hussain, the President of India, 
has kindly consented to lay the foundation stone for the University Library, which wou 
in effect mean that of the University itself, on 10th February, 1969. Action towards that end is 

being taken. 



THE PROGRESS 

As a part of our Fourth Plan programme, we have already constructed the House of 
Languages, the Bhasha Bhavan, where the modern European and modern Indian Languages 
are to be taught. Action is under way to start Russian classes shortly in the Bhavan. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to have the courses in Business Management soon. The University 
Printing Press has now started functioning. We have also a scheme for the development of the 
college of Education as an important research Centre in Madhya Pradesh for educational research 
and educational problems. The new college building, constructed at a cost of about Rs_ 4.5 lakhs 
is to be inaugurated by the Union Education Minister, Dr. Triguna Sen on the 26th Decembe , 

1968. 

Thus the process has begun and it will gather momentum in relation to the stimulus and 
encouragement it receives. It is hoped that as a result there will be an all round 
of education and general rise in the standards of education in the city. e appea 
tened members of the public to join hands with us in the big tasks ahead, in the construe ion o a 
modern University of Indore of which the citizens of Indore and the whole nation could be proud. 
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INDORE ill VERS ITY 




BY 

A. L. WADIKAR 

^7 U-liversity was established in 

965 When the appointment Of the Assistant Librarian 

making progress and it can be said with some degree oTc rT ' ^^^^ted 

varsity Library are being laid on a sound fltinf " foundations of Uni- 
te a professional librarian from th^L^hTginnk^^^ organisation of libraray 

basic decision, we know, some librarips itirt n ^ s is of basic importance. But for this 
Unlike „eny other h\? s 7o° - ^i-a 

authorities. The firsrwchfr!,7‘ ^ “‘arnal organiMion of 
niath and the Registrar Shri G. N Tandan ar k Uollor of the Giiivetsity, Shri H S 

““on at the beginning. Now under *^,0 “t v •!>= adntinistLive or^nh 

Of the library is wei, assured. Shri Ch7 Jirhatr''”’ “ 

He has a rich experience of organising libraripc !f i ^ University library 

been m administrative and organiX “cT 1 “atteii ft has 

the Central Secretariat libntry and libtarL „f “ Government of India Itte 

Grants Commission. He has also been President 7f th e'”® “d of the University 

ttetot tllr r'°“' “^loPtnent plaMofthTu'"””* Associa- 

ffftfrs n tts V" ‘bat a peSinTikt “ovelopment has 

affairs m this early stage of libraiy planning andT. t ‘ ' '’“bi is at the helm of the 

oadership and guidance, the Indore utitertut Itt, '’”’?'' ™ ™«“ba. under hit able 

t ttblishtd”?' r •'“br.ical side we are°fod“™ “t ““ "’“‘''‘■b "brary 

umblished classification scheme and cataloguing ZZ tt T"® beginning well 

ewey Decimal Scheme (17th ed.) and catalog^-, k “ classified according to 

camlogue Code, with some minor adjus.ZiItf ® " R^nganathan's Clastffl.td 
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THE E. N. M. LIBRARY . 

The beginning of the library wa:. nade with a gift of books arrd journals ^ 

number) from the Rotarians of Calhornia. The collection consists of books 
particular importance among these are the books on Engineering an e ica ci ’ ^ 

back numbers of some important scientific journals. It also has a f 
fiction and literature. All these books and journals have been housed in the Asse y ” 
the University and have been named as the “Rotary Nehru Memoria iDiaiy 
f M . rinnors The nuc'eus of the University library’s reading room came into existance m the 

R N. M. .Library in September 1967. The Reading Room was thrown 

4. A nf tlip Universitv This Reading room has however , now been shifted t 

:;.?et.u?e:5 Hriund^:: whe.. L .ai„ ejection of .ha library is being aceonrn.oda.ed 

presently. 

STUDENTS' HOME , 

The next step in the development of the librai-y wss the establishment of the Studeii-s Home 
Tne next step in me e p 

RldLa RoL is prinnrrily meant for those students who do not have necessary aewmm^a- 
. r„d m3 Xolhere for their study at home. The Reading Room provides sat, ng 
aehrnt to 120 readers and a quiet atmosphere for serious study. The Reading Room was 
Tugmrd by I hrs. V Jchaneellor Shri H. d. ^-ath Jin. the rnau- 

guration, the Reading Room is becoming popular every day and by now moie m 
have enrolled themselves as regular readers. 



THE MAIN LIBRARY ..u e * fir r- 

The main collection of the University Library is presently being honr«i on ‘h Jtst 

of Students’ Home Building. There is a big ball on the «"' Znd Medicine are 
cum reading room. Books and journals on aU subjects except Engmee ing q . 

being purchased tor the Library. So far JOOO for«e" ™‘* 

library. This includes various gifts of books received by the y- 

periodicals are also being subscribed by the Library. 



GIF'^S * 

The University library has been fortunate to receive Juable gifts I'™ ™™”* 

The Asia Foundation donated a sizable number of books and journals dnrmg the P“' 
which has given a good nilip^ to Library’s main collection. Besides the Aj H'" 

the other important gTts are from Mnley Family, the British Council, and the .... 



The Muley Family collection donated by Shri B. V. Muley, on behalf oJe Mnley Famil 
of Indore contains valuable old and rate books (English, Marathi, Sanskrit & H.ndO, gover.ime 
lIpoTald documente^specially eoneerning the former Holkar State, The coUeCon consts. 
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of about 4,000 volumes. Many out-of-print books could be found in this collection, e.g. complete 
set of the Times History of World War I, etc. 

Ihe British Council donated about 1,500 “paper backs from Britian” in August 1968. The 
gift contains latest books on various subjects and the collection is a real asset to the ’Library. 
The readers have found these books very useful and the collection has been a great attraction for 
them. The University library is indeed grateful to the British Council for this gesture of good- 
will. Besides this gift of paper backs, the British Council of Bombay has been sending other 
material and giving valuable help to us in many other ways. Shri D. K. Devnally, Librarian, 
for Western Region has been taking keen interest in our nascent library and has always been 
ready to extend his hand of cooperation at all times. I am indeed grateful to him for his whole 
hearted cooperation. 

The U.S.I.S. has been sending books to the library from time io time. Important among 
these are the costly reference books like the Cumulative Book Index, Ulrich’s Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, latest edition of Columbia Encyclopeadia, American Men of Science etc. Our 
thanksare due to the U.S.I.S. for their kind cooperation. 

THE R. C. JALL TEXT BOOK LIBRARY 

Recently the Shri R. C. Jail Public Chai dy Trust of Indore decided to donate funds to 
the University for establishing Text-Book Libraries. The Trust have donated a sum of Rs. 
Rs. 15,000/- for the current year (1968-69) for the purpose and similar grant will be made availa- 
able in the coming years. The T- -nr g jq gpgnd about a lac of rupees over the scheme. 
As per the scheme approved y multiple copies of Text-books on all subjects in- 
cluding Engineering, Medi win be purchased out of th'' funds provided by 

the Trust. The Text-Book L... Education, Medicine and Engineer. *ig would be located 

separately in the libraries of the respective colleges and the section housing them would be 
known as ‘Shri R. C. Jail Text-Book Library.” For all other subjects a similar separate section 
would be established in the University Library itself. The books from these Text-Book libraries 
would be issued to the students for their home study. The scheme is bound to prove of great 
help to the student community and will ...m an important part of the University Library. 

DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 

The University Library' has ambitious plans for its development in all its spheres inclu- 
ding a multistoried building of its own and establishment of Departmental Libraries. In the 
Fourth plan proposals the following provision as detailed below has been made which will give 
some idea about the development of the University Library: — 

University Library. 

Building etc.. Staff & furniture (I Phase) . . . . . . 8,60,000/ 

Books etc. (from 1967-68 to 1970-71) . . . , , . 3,00,000/— 

Departmental libraries 

1. University College of Education 

Departmental Library ^ ^ 75,000/ 
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It. 


Physics in Science Block 

Departmental library (Books and Journals). 


1,65,000/— 


III. 


Maths 8r Statistics in Science Block. 


35,000/— 




Books and Journals 


TV. 


Economics Department in Arts Block 
Books and Journals. 


15,000/— 


V. 


Modern European and Indian Languages etc. 
Books (for Russian Students only.) 


4,000/-- 



. T -I. ■ -t ;p p.nvi<!aBed that these will form part of the Central 

As regards Deparlmental Libraries it is envisageo inau 
Library and will not be treated as independent libraries. 



THl'l LIBRARY BUILDING 

The proposal Is .o speaH Rs, .wo 

It the most attractive of the entire designed to accommodate two lac books to 

with a multi-storied frontage. The ‘ ^ ^ t Tt will also have study cubicals, Browsing 

start with and reading seats for about 700 students. ,,ditorium etc. 

room, reference room a music to preparation and Dr. Kesavan is 

The requirements and the des g Vice-Chancellor Shri K. L. Joshi is taking keen 

helping the University in this respect. . ^jjjdJng „ian of the library and it is hoped that 

interest and giving personal attention to ^ modern library buildings in 

when this building will be completed it will be on o^ the mos 
India free from mistakes which have occured m some ot the rece 

country* 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
OF INDORE 

BY 

V. S. MOGHE 




Indore has the proud privilege of holding the All India Library Conference for the second 
time. Ill 1951, the Indore General Library, the oldest public library founded in 1854 A. D. 
played host to the IX All India Library Conference. This year the honour has gone to the Uni- 
versity of Indore, mainly due to the initiative of its Vice-Chancellor, Shri K. L. Joshi, who con- 
siders the library as the heart of the University. It is in the fitness of things that an academic 
institution should follow a public institution in arousing library consciousness among the 
younger generation, 

THE INDORE GENERAL LIBRARY 

The credit of starting the public library movement of Indore, and that too in a period of 
political turmoil and uncertainty, goes to Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar II, the c 
Modern Indore. He founded the present Indore General Library in the Huzurya Maha. uie 
Old Palace itself with a donation of Rs. 500/- and a recurring grant of Rs. 12/- p.m. These 
amounts may appear insignificant today but in those days were worth a munificence. 

This oldest and premier public library known as ‘Kitab Ghar’ till 1866 has had to pass 
through many vicissitudes during its long and chequered existence. The Rules of the Library 
were first publishedin 1884 and a catalogue of 2507 books printed in 1891. After si ifting from the 
Palace the library wandered to many places in the City till 1909 when it occupied the present 
building situated in the heart of the City ‘Rajwada Chowk.’ Thereafter its progress was rapid due 
to liberal State patronage. In 1947 the library acquired the adjoining piece of land at a cost 
of Rs. 31,000/- for its development. On 8th June 1948 the first Popular Government of the State 
handed over the present State-owned building to the library. 

Another noteworthy feature of the library is its democratic character. Since 1915 it is 
managed by a Committee consisting of 19 members elected by its subscribers who come mostly 
from the middle and lower middle classes. The Managing Committee has now to work under 
the general supervision and control of a Board of Trustees, 
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Apart from regular activities the library runs a Childern’s Section and also conducts 
Circulating Centres for Women in different localities. 

The Library has many ambitious plans of development and hopes to fulfil them with the 
generous support of the people. 

THE VICTORIA LIBRARY 

Another old public library that came into existence in the last decade of 19i.h century 
(1887) is the Victoria Library. It is situated in the area formerly known as ‘Residency’ and caters 
to the need of the people of the locality. 



OTHER PROMINENT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The Freedom Struggle also gave a fillip to the library movement and many libraries came 
to be established in the different parts of the city. Amongst these Ufaiaries mention may be made 
of Matoshri Kasturba Gujrathi Vachanlaya and PustakaJaya (1924). Mahesh Saryajamk Vacha- 
nalaya (1928), Pratap Jain Vachanalaya (1932), JTatap Granthalaya (1934), 

Vachanalaya (1935), Swetamber Jain Mitra Mandal Sarvajanik \ acnanalaya ( 

Vachanalaya (1949) and the Workers’ Institute Library (1960). Most of these libraries have col- 
lections mostly in Hindi, which is the main language of the people. Kasturba Gujrachi Library 
possesses Gujrati books in addition to Hindi. The Swetambar Jam Library possesses rar® 
manuscripts of 1200 and 1300 A.D. on Jainism. The Shara-ik Library and the Workers 
Institute are open to labourers and workers only. 



LITERARY INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 

The two old and well-known literary Institutions of the City viz. Madhya Bharat Hindi 
Sahitya Samiti and Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha, both established in 1915, maintain good i ranes 
devoted to Hindi and Marathi literatures, as their names suggest. Mahatma G^rndhi laid the 

foundation stone of the ‘Sarju Prasad Pustakalaya’ of the Samiti in 1918. h .uarashtra a itya 

Sabha too has its own building and runs a children’s library also. 

INDORE PrlUNICBPAL CORPORATION LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS. 

The Indore Municipal Corporation also did not lag behind in prvoiding Ae library facili- 
ties needed for a growing city. It established a central library in 1960, which is situated in the 
Gandhi Hall and has started Free Book Home Service through its mobile van amongst its 48 
wards. It also runs Free Reading Rooms in these wards where dailies and weeklies are kept. It 
is learnt that these Reading Rooms are being closed down now as a measure of economy, which 
is rather unfortunate. Let us hope that this will not happen. 



SHRI AHILYA CENTRAL LIBRARY 

The latest development in the promotion of Public library Movement in the city is the 
establishment of a Government Public Library in 1961 largely due to the munificent donation o 
■Rs. 1,50,000/- given by His late Highness the Maharaja Yeshwant ’ao riolkar, a great lover o 
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books. It is nained after that illustrious and pious Ruler of Indore, Devi Shri Ahilya Bai Holkar, 
known all over India for her charity. 

This Central library (in fact intended to be a Regional Library, and at present limited to 
the City only) has made a good beginning by acquiring latest and standard works of reference 
and providing library services by adopting modern library technics. 

CONCLUSION 

Statistical data about these public libraries as could be obtained is appended herewith. 
It reveals the sorry plight of these libraries whose growth is retarded for one reason or another. 
Most of these libraries, though many of them receive grant-in-aid from the Government, are 
languishing on account of financial resources vAich are limited and the rising heavy burden 
establishment and mounting cost of books and periodicals. 

Further, these libraries are suffering from an impoverished book-stock and library acces- 
sories, are lacking in modern methods of library services as they still follow the old and crude 
methods of classification, cataloguing and book issue, and appear to be still living in the 19th 
century. This can be attributed to the fact that these libraries cannot afford to have trained 
library personnel to manage the library services on modern lines. 

The Indore Sambhag Pustakalaya Sangh, a body of library professionals, is, therefore, 
undertaking a survey of these libraries with a view to help them in reorganising their services. 

That, inspite of many handicaps, these public libraries are sustaining themselves and con- 
tinue to render library services is praiseworthy and to be admired. This is largely due to their 
democratic character and library consciousness of the people. Another peculiar feature of these 
libraries is that they are mostly subscription libraries and take deposits from readers. 

Let us hope that the XVII All India Library Conference will enthuse new life and vigour 
in these libraries. May these libraries develop on modern lines with the generous support of the 
people and Government alike and continue to render more effective and better services than 
before, leading’ to the further progress of the nation ! 
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COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
OF INDORE 



ERIC 



By 

M. D. LONKAR 

The city of Indore is proud of its educational heritage. It’s oldest college dates 
back to 1886 

To-day there are 21 colleges in Indore and 2 in Mhow. Of these, 20 colleges 
which include Post-Graduate Colleges, Degree Colleges, Law Colleges, ^ ^ ® 

College of Dentistry, College of Nursing, School of Social Work and the Col ege o uca- 
tion. This figure includes 3 Women’s Colleges also. These Colleges in n ore a 
Degree College in Mhow are affiliated to the newly established Univtf sity o ~ -• 

remaining two colleges are the Agricultural College of Indore and 
Mhow affiliated to the Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. Besides 
colleges there are two Polytechnics and the Industrial Training Institute. Indore thus pro- 
vides all the facilities for pursuing higher education. Obviously the f 
colleges present variety in their collections. A statistical data pertaining o 
as could be obtained is appended herewith. 

The Holkar College Library is one of the oldest and foremost 

The bifurcation of this college in 1961 in two separate very much 

College and Government Arts & Commerce College has affected the 

The entire stock was divided in two parts, one mainly of Science books outstanding 

Humanities and Social Sciences. Both these libraries possess some 

books. These libraries are having reading rooms, study circles and 

all situated in different places and class rooms. Hence a systeraatic Holkar Science 

grated library service become very difficult. The Periodicals section of Holkar Sc e«^ 
Allege was at its peak a couple of years age, but it has been cut down as a measure of 
economy imposed in 1966-67 and which still continues. 

Another old college library of the city 1, the ChrMan 
the college is managed by the Canadian Mission, its library reflects the typical conserve 

tive approach in its book collection. 

M G. M. Medical College, Shri Govindram Seksaria Technological Institute, 
College of Nursing and College of Dentistry have also good libraries which are exclusively 
devoted to their respective courses of studies and allied subjects. 
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Libraries of the Girls Colleges, and other up-coming colleges viz., P, M. B. Gujarati 
CoUege, Government Degree College (Mhow), Govt. Sanskrit College, University College 
of Education etc. also have their own libraries catering to the needs of their students. 

Though the main purview of this article is the Colleges affiliated to the Indore 
University, mention may be made of the libraries of the Agricultural College of the city 
and Veterinary College (Mhow) which have some good collection of books and journals in 
their respective subjects. Apart from these College libraries and of course the newly eme- 
^mg University library, there are some worth mentioning academic libraries in the city, 
^e Daly College, originally founded for Scions of Indian princely families, has a collec- 
tion of rare and outstanding books a la British taste, and is followed by the Malhar- 
Ashram Library, another public school, 

^ It has however been observed that in adequacy of funds as well as absense of a 
clear vision of the effective role the libraries play in the field of education on the part of 
the authorities has seriously affected the growth of these libraries as also the provision 
of a good and efficient library service to the teachers and taughts. The libraries lack good 
accommodation as well as latest library techniques. More to add, this has affected the 
ibrary personnel also. Inadequate staff with no or least technical assistance and poor 
pay-scales have an adverse effect on thek enthusiasm and efficiency. Due recognition of 
the Librarian’s status as a trained technician with appropriate pay scales will inspire the 
library personnel to work wholeheartedly and vigorously. Uitiraately it badly affects the 
students community also which is becoming restless over the inadequency of library services. 

Recently the Vice-Chancellor of the Indo'-e Universit; pa!., /isits uemic 

libraries of the affiliated Colie nr improvements. It is to be hoped 

that the authorities and the librarians alike will implement his suggestions as quickly as 
possible. It is further hoped that the gathering of the eminent and experienced librarians 
in the city on the occasion of XVII All India Library Conference will provide the Librarians 
necessary guidance and impetus. 

It is expected that an ambitious and model library will sc on come up in the city 
in the form o. the University library. The University library will then play the role of a 
pivotal librarj v hich will cater the needs of other academic libraries also for the service 
of lUiiir reader-. Thus a net-work of academic libraries will be spread all over Indore by 
inter-library loan with its nucleus in the University Library in the proposed University 
Campus and another sub-station in the form of ‘Students Home’ which houses the University 
Library at presen.. A coordination wfil be effected among all these libraries and the hidden 
and stored treasures of knowledge wil. be thrown open to all its readers, w.iether it may 
be a student, teacner, researcher or a citizen who is thirsty. Let us hope that this will en- 
able the present as well as coming college libraries to achieve the goal of creating new 
and healthy traditions in their history. 
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’an". ; 0 -i-ry 


-ij of 

Estt. 




Book-Stock 






Book Issue 


System 
of Classi- 


System 
of Cata 


No. 


Hindi 


Marathi English 


Other 


Total 


Annual 


Average 
per day 


fication 


loguing 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


1. 


The Indore General Library. 


1854 

Regd. 


9,245 


12,136 


10,530 


2,665 
G B U 


34,576 


29,000 


100 


Decimal 


Sheaf 


2. 


Victoria Library 


1887 

Regd. 


638 


49 


2,259 


223 
G U 


3,169 


1,500 


6 


Broad 

Subjectwise. 


Sheaf. 


3. 


Maharashtra Sahitya Sabha 
Library 


1915 

Regd. 


450 


15,100 


250 


100 

s 


15,900 


13,000 


45 


— do — 


— do — 


4. 


Madhya Bharat Hindi Sahitya 
Samiti — Dr. Sarju Prasad 
Pustakalaya 


1918 

Regd. 


13,000 


— 


— 


— 


13,000 


8,000 


25 


— do — 


— do — 


5. 


Shri Mahesh Sarvajanik 
Vachanalaya & Granthalaya. 


1928 

Regd. 


7,424 


36 


424 


115 
G S 


7,999 


17,000 


60 


— do — 


— do — 


6. 


Shri Pratap Granthalaya, 


1934 

Regd. 


689 


2,851 


2,034 


— 


5,.574 


7,000 


20 


— do — 


— do — 


7. 


@Veer Sarvajanik Vachanalaya 


1935 

Regd. 


8,695 


— 


— 


— 


8,695 


12,965 


40 


— do — 


— do — 


8. 


@Shri P" '.tap Sarvajanik 
Pustakalaya tatha Vachanalaya 


1936 

Regd. 


4,660 


— 


— 


— 


4,660 


12,000 


40 


— 


— 


9. 


Workers Institute Library. 


1960 

Regd. 


7,680 


10 


310 


— 


8,000 


11,745 


50 


Decimal 


DC & 
Cards 


10. 


The Indore Municipal Corp. 
Library 


1960 

Regd. 


7,582 


980 


782 


— 


9,344 


29,000 


100 


Broad 
Subjec isc 




11. 


Shri Ahilya Central Library 


1961 


9,106 


24 


8,211 


323 

S 


17,666 


23,500 


91 


Colon. 


CC & 
Cards 


1. 


‘►Matoshri Kasiurba Gujarati 
Vachanalaya tatha Pustakalaya 


1924 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2. 


@Pra\ap Jain Vachanalas a 


1932 

Non-Regd. 


5,000 


— 


— 


— 


5,000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3. 


@Shramik Vachanalaya 


1949 

Non-Regd. 


10,668 


— 


— 


— 


10,6^ 


13,400 


42 


— 


“ — 


4. 


♦Vijayeshwar Mahadeo 
Vachanalaya. 


Regd. 


— 


— 




— 


■}{; 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5. 


©Hansdas Hindi Pustakalaya. 


1950 

Regd. 


1,018 


— 


— . 


— 


1,018 


2,500 


12 


— 


— 


6. 


@Janta Vachanalaya. 


1955 


1,193 


— 


— 


— 


1,193 


402 


2 


— . 


Sheaf 


7. 


©Kanyakubja Sarvajanik 
Vachanalaya 


1956 

Regd. 


1,500 


“ 






1,500 












♦The data was not available. 


@The data 


is not u^-^-date and needs verification. ‘ G Gujarati B 


Bengali U Urdu 
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System 
of Classi- 


System 
of Cata- 


Issue 

System 


No. of 
Periodi- 


Average 

Atten- 


Mesnber- 
ship of 


Subscrip- 

tion/ 


Annual 

income 




Annual Expenditure 


fication 


loguing 


cals 


dance 
per day. 


the 

library 


Deposit 

Library 


Books 


Perio- 

dicals 


others Staff Total 

Estt. 


11* 


12 . 


13, 


14, 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20, 


21. 22. 23. 


Decimal 


Sheaf 


Borrower’s 

Card. 


70 


130 


1,500 


S/D 


17,700/- 


3,000/. 


■ 2,000/- 


5,000/- 7,700/- 17,700/- 


Broad 

Subjectwise. 


Sheaf. 


Register 


15 


15 


60 


Nil. 


— 


— 


— 


— — 300/- 


— do — 


— do — 


— do — 


56 


55 


580 


S/D 


8,635/- 


1,500/- 


750/- 


400/- 600/- 3,250/- 


— do — 


— do — 


Borrower’s 

Card 


100 


100 


400 


Nil. 


— 


— 


— 


— — 3.000/-'' 


— do — 


— do — 


Register 


55 


200 


289 


S/D 


4,200/- 


1,000/- 


1,000/- 


540/- 660/- 3,200/- 


— do — 


— do — 


Register 


8 


50 


99 


S/D 


1,000/- 


500/- 


100/- 


100/- 300/- 1,000/- 


— do — 


— do — 


Register 


84 


— 


295 


-- 


5,825/- 


— 


2,200/- 


1,600/- 2,000/- 5,800/- 


— 


— 


Register 


70 


190 


450 


S/D 


3,700/- 


— 


— 


— — 4,100/- 


Decimal 


^ Or 

Cards 


Ticket 37 

system. Open 
access 


41 


1,320 


Deposit. 


— 


2,500/- 


1,200/- 


500/- 6,00C/- 10,200/- 


Broad 

Subjectwise 


Sheaf. 


— 


— 


— 


1,410 


— do— 


— 


5,000/- 




— — 5,000/- 


Colon, 


CC & 
Cards 


Tiket 

Syscem 


112 


298 


842 


Deposit. 


~ ^ 


5,000/- 


2,000/- 


1,500/- 40,000/- 48,500/- 


— 




— 


25 


90 


122 


— 


800/- 


200-/ 


200/. 


400/- — 800/. 




- 


— 


33 


100 


— V 


‘ — 


975/- 


800/. 


— 


— — 800/- 


— 


— 


— 


20 


20 


200 


— 


668/- 


— 


- — 


- — 1,125/- 


~ 


Sheaf 


— 


22 


70 


36 


— 


266/- 


— 


— 


— — ^ — ■ 
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15 


50 


— 


400/- 


100/- 


30/- 


470/- — 600/- 
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Sanslf^lg 
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Jubscrip. 

ion/ 


Annual 

income 




Annual Expenditure 




staff 


Remarks. 


>eposit 

-ibrary 


Books 


Perio- 

dicals 


Others Staff Total 

Estt. 


Trained Un- 
trained 




17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 22. 23. 


24. 


25c 


26. 


5/D 


17,700/- 


3,000/- 


2,000/- 


5,000/- 7,700/- 17,700/- 


— 


13 


Private-Govt aided. Board of Trustees & Managing 
Committees elected by members. Owns building. 
Mostly part-time staff. 


Mil. 


— 


— 


— 


— — 300/- 


— 


2 


Private-No Govt, grant for last 2 years. 


;/D 


8,635/- 


1,500/- 


750/- 


400/- 600/- 3,250/- 


— 


2 


Under the management of the Sabha. Owns bldg. 
Free library for children. Some rare books of 19th 
Century. 




— 


— 


— 


— — 3,000/- 


— 


— 


Under the management of the Samiti. 


I/D 


4,200/- 


1,000/- 


1,000/- 


540/- 660/- 3,200/- 


— 


2 


Private-Govt, aided. Rented Building. Part-time 
Staff. Mainly for adult workers. 


/D 


1,000/- 


500/- 


100/- 


100/- 300/- 1,000/- 


— 


2 


Managed by Kshatriya Dhanagar Sewa Sangh. 


- 


5,825/- 


~ 


2,200/- 


1,600/- 2,000/- 5,800/- 


— 


— 


Private-Govt. aided 


/D 


3,700/- 


— 


— 


— — 4,100/- 


— 


— 


Private-Possesses rare manuscripts on Jainism. • 


eposit. 


— 


2,500/- 


1,200/- 


500/- 6,000/- 10,200/- 


1 


2 


Managed by the Workers’ Institute. For Workers only. 


do — 


— 


5,000/. 


— 


— — 5,000/- 


1 


2 


Managed by the Indore Municipal Corporation. 


eposit. 




5,000;- 


2,000/- 


1,500;- 40,000/- 48,500/- 


2 


12 


Govt, of M.P., Education Department. 
UNESCO Information Centre. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— _ — 


— 


. 


Managed by the Gujarati Samaj. 


- 


800/- 


200-/ 


200/. 


400/- — 800/- 


— 


— 


Private, 


— 


975/- 


800/. 


— 


— — 800/- 


— 


— 


Private!. 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— — _ 


— 


— 


Private- 


— 


668/- 


— 


— 


— — 1,125/- 


— 


— 


Private. • 


— 


266/- 


— 


— ■ 


— — — ■ 


— 


— 


• ~. 0 ) ■ 

Private.- . 


— ' 


400/- 


100/- 


30/- 


470/- — 600/- 


— 


— 


Private. 
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8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18, 

19. 

20 , 






INFORMATION RE 



S. Name of Library 



Year of 



^Annual Budget 



No. 

1. 2. 


Estt. 

3. 


Books 

4. 


Period i 
cals 

5. 


Library 

accessories 

etc. 

6. 


Total 

7. 


books - 
8. 


1. Indore Christian College J 


1880 


7,800/- 


2,000/- 


7,200/- 


17,000/- 


. 22,856 



Scheme of 
Classification 



9. 



2. AHolkar Science College,! 1891 

(Previously kno^vn as Holkar College) 



College cf Agriculture§ 


1924 


@M.G.M. Medical CollegeJ 


1948 


P.M.B. Gujarati College^ 


1951 


Shri Govindram Sakseria Tech. 
InstitateJ 


1953 


ColJege of Veterinary Science & 
Animal Husbandary, Mhow§ 


1955 



1924 15,000/- 5,000/- ^ 20,000/- 



2,846 

(college section) 
2,071 

(IPI Section) 



— do — 
— do — 



11,924 

9,521 



^do — 



— do — 
(Partly) 



— 10 , 000 /- 



9,566 Dewey Decimal 
&UDC 



12,000/- 6,000/- 68,000/- 8,141 



Colon 

Classification 



A Govt. Girls Degree Collegef 


1956 




Govt. Degree C( liege, Mhowf 


1958 


10,000/- 


College of Nursingf 


1960 


— 


^vt. Arts & Commerce Colleget 
previously known as Holkar 
College from 1891 to 1960) 


1961 


50,000/- 








College of Dentistry! 


1961 




ACrovt. Music College! 


1961 


— 


AShri Jain Sangeet Vidyalayaf 


1961 


— 


AGovt. New Girls’ Degree College! 


1963 


— 


Indore University Library 


1964 


1,61,000/. 


Alslamia Karimia Degree College! 


1964 




University College of Education J 


1965 


— 


Devi Ahilya Girls’ Degree College! 


1965 


4,100/- 





» ■ ■* * 








— 




10,000/- 


8,240 


Dewey Decimal 


— 


i _ 

t' ■■ ■ ’ ' 


5,000/- to 
8,000/- 


2,500 


Subjectwise 


10,000/- 


5,000/- 


65,000/- 


_ 53,716 


Dewey Decimal 


V— 








Colon 

Classification 




— 


8,000/- 


1,177 


Dewey T>ecimal 


4,000/- 


2,000/- 


1,67,000/- 


24,936 


Dewey Decimal 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- - 


— 


~ 


— 


1,530 


Dewey Decimal 


500/- 


— 


4,600/- 


2,479 


- 



21, ARajkumar Singh Ayurvedic Collegef 1965 



(collt^e section) 
2,071 

(IPI Section) 



4. 


©M.G.M. Medical CollegeJ 


1948 — — 


_ 


11,924 


— do — 


5. 


P.M.B. Gujarati College'}' 


1951 — — 


— 


9,521 


— do — 












(Partly) 


6. 


Shri Govindram Sakseria Tech. 


1953 — — 


— 10,000/- 


9,566 


Dewey Decimal 




InstituteJ 








&UDC 


7. 


College of Veterinary Science & 


1955 50,000/- 12,000/- 


6,000/- 68,000/- 


8,M1 


Colon 




Animal Husbandary, Mhow§ 








Classification 



( 



8. 


AOov^. Girls Degrt College'}' 


1956 


— 


— 


» ‘ ^ 


“• 






9, 


Gov^. Degree College, Mhow}- 


1958 


10,000/- 


— 


— 


10,000/- 


8,240 


Dewey Decimal 


10. 


College of Nursing*}- 


1960 


— 


— 


k ■- 


5,000/- to 
8,000/- 


2,500 


Subjectwise 


11. 


Govt. Arts & Commerce College J 
(Previously known as Holkar 
College from 1891 to 1960) 


1961 


50,000/- 


10,000/- 


5,000/- 


65,000/- 


53,716 


Dewey Decimal 


T2. 






— 


— 


■ — ■ ■ 




7,000 


Colon 

Classification 


13. 


College of Dentistry'}' 


1961 


5,000/- 


3^000/- 


■ ■ — ■ ■ 


8,000/- 


1,177 


Dewey Decimal 


14. 


AGovt. Music College'}’ 


1961 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— ■ 


— 


15. 


A Shri Jain Sangeet Vidyalaya-}* 


1961 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


~ 


16. 


AGovt. New Girls’ Degree Collegef 


1963 


— ■ 


— 


— 




— 


— 


17. 


Indore University Library 


1964 


1,61,000/- 


4,000/- 


2,000/- 


1,67,000/- 


24,936 


Dewey Decimal 


18. 


Al^lamia Karimia Degree College*}" 


1964 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


19. 


University College of Education J 


1965 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,530 


Dewey Decinr^al 


20. 


Devi Ahilya Girls’ Degree Collegef 


1965 


4,100/- 


500/- 


— 


4,600/- 


2,479 


— 


21. 


ARajkumar Singh Ayurvedic Collegef 1965 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— ■ 


22. 


AShri Krishna Music Collegef 


1965 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


23. 


Aindore School of Social Workf 


1966 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


24. 


AVaishnav Arts & Comm. Collegef 


1967 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



*The Pgures given under Annual Budget are mostly for current year; these vary every year. 

@The data is not uptodate and needs verification. AThe data is not received. 
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information REGARD%G college LIBRARIE 



Vnnual Budget 



Library Total 
accessories 
etc. 



Number of 
books . 



Scheme of 
Classification 



System of 
Cataloguing 



Form of 
catalogue 
followed 



Issue 

system 



Average 
daily issue 



Numbei 



4,600/- 



2,479 



Classified 

Catalogue 



Register 



Borrower’s 



50 



News Academ 
papers periodit 



6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


IL 


. 12. 


13. , 


14. 


15. 


7,200/- 


17,000/- 


, 22,856 


Dewey Decimal 


Classified 

Catalogue 


Sheaf 


Borrower’s 

card 


100 


9 


61 


— 


— 


— 


— do — 


— do — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


20,000/- 


2,846 — do— 

(college section) 

2,071 

(IPI Section) 


— 


Sheaf 


Ticket 


65 


4 


40 


— 


~ . 


11,924 


— do — 


ALA 


. — 


— 


— 


— • 


— 


i 


— 


9,521 


— do — 
(Partly) 


Subjectwise list 


rfartly card and 
partly register 
catalogue 


Borrower’s 

card. 


58 


12 


4 




10,000/- 


9,566 


Dewey Decimal 
&UDC 


Author, title & 
subject catalogue 
(separate) 


Card 

Catalogue 


— do — 


100 




— 


6,000/- 

i 

i 

( 

1 


68,000/- 


8,141 


Colon 

Classification 


Classified 

Catalogue 


— do — 


Ticket 


29 


— 


— 


t • 

a 


10,000/- 


8,240 


Dewey Decimal 


Classified Cata- 
logue (Main card) 


Card 

Catalogue 


Borrower’s 

Card 


50 


7 


9 


‘r _ . . 


5,000/- to 2,500 

8,000/- 


Subjectwise 


Alphabetical 


— do — 


——do — 


60 


2 


15 


5,000/- . 


65,000/- 


53,716 


Dewey Decimal 


Author 


Card & Sheaf 


—do — 


300 . 


19 


131 








‘-XUoloii ^ ■■■* 

Classification 


"Classified' " • 
Catalogue 


■ • 




— ■ ' 


■■ — - *' 


— - 


— 


8^000/- 


"1,177 


Dewey'Decimal 


ALA 


Register 


Register 


20 


— ^ 


30 


2,000/- 


1,67,000/- 


24,936 


Dewey Decimal 


Classified 

Catalogue 


Card 

Catalogue 


Ticket system 


20 


14 


113 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




...... 


— 




O 

FRir 


— 


1,530 


Dewey Decimal 


— 


Register 


Register 


25% 


— 


13 



(college section) 
2,071 

(IPI Section) 



0 /. 



)0/- 



■ — 


— 


11,924 


— do — 


ALA 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


9,521 


— do — 
(Partly) 


Subjectwise list 


Partly card and 
partly register 
catalogue 


Borrower’s 

card. 


58 


12 




10,000/- 


9,566 


Dewey Decimal 
&UDC 


Author, title & 
subject catalogue 
(separate) 


Card 

Catalogue 


— do — 


100 




6,000/- 

1 

5 

! 


68,000/- 


8,141 


Colon 

Classification 


Classified 

Catalogue 


— do — 


Ticket 


29 


— 


» • *' ^ 


















— 


10,000/-. 


8,240 


Dewey Decimal 


Classified Cata- 
logue (Main card) 


Card 

Catalogue 


Borrower’s 

Card 


50 


7 


'/'■ •! 


5,000/- to 
8,000/- 


2,500 


Subject wise 


Alphabetical 


— do — 


— do — 


60 


2 


5,000/- 


65,000/- 


53,716 


Dewey Decimal 


Author 


Card & Sheaf 


—do — 


300 


19 


• — '' 




7,000 


Colon 

Classification 


Classified 

Catalogue 




— 


— 


— 


• 


8,000/- 


1,177 


Dewey Decimal 


ALA 


Register 


Register 


20 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■ — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


‘ — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


‘ — 


— 


— 




2,000/- 


1,67,000/- 


24,936 


Dewey Decimal 


Classified 

Catalogue 


Card 

Catalogue 


Ticket system 


20 


14 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1,530 


Dewey Decimal 


— 


Register 


Register 


25% 


— 


— 


4,600/- 


2,479 


— 


Classified 

Catalogue 


Register 


Borrower’s 

Card 


50 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


. — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


~ 



15 

131 



30 



113 



13 

6 



r; these vary every year. IPI Institute of Plant Industry 

AThe data is not received. f Colleges affiliated to the University of Indore. 



JConstituent Colleg 
^Colleges affiliated t 
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)eriodicaIs 



Average Member- 



Staff 



jreneral 
periodicals 



16. 



30 



35 



Total 


Daily 

Atten- 

dance 


ship of 
Library 


Tech. Staff 


Non- 

Tech. 


Total 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 



Remarks 



(Special features) 
23. 



100 


300 


6 


1 Librarian (250-460) Rev. 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


— 


1 


60 


80 


118 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


3 


4 


— 


— 


— 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


, 


1 

ji 


51 


150 


1,650 


1 Librarian (190-300) 

1 Asstt. Librarian (90-170) 


4 


6 


75 


200 


1,000 


1 Librarian (250-450) 


4 


5 


— 


112 


225 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


3 


4 








1 Librarian (190-300) 




1 


51 


^ — 


583 


1 Librarian (190-320) 


4 


5 


19 


35. 


.40 


(A Sr. Sister Tutor & a staff nurse — 
are assigned this duty) 




.235 


500 


1,604 


(• 

1 Librarian (190-300) 

1 Asstt. Librarian (110-190) 


.12 


14 




. ■ 


— , 


1 Xibranan ( ~ 


. — ' 


1 


30 


30 


104 


1 Librarian (190-300) 

1.- 




1 


181 


100 


750 


j- 

1 Asstt. Librarian (360-700) 
3 Tech. Asstt. (190-320) 

1 Jr. Tech. Asstt (160-250) 

2 Counter Asstt. (115-220) 


15 


22 


19 


50% 


144 


1 Librarian (160-250) 


1 


2 


17 

O 

RLC 


190 


211 


1 Part — time Librarian 
(Rs. 50 per month.) 


1 


2 



MA Sectional Lib. Law Library. 
UG.C Text Book Lib. 



Dept. Libraries. 



5144 bound volumes of Scientific and Technical 
Journals. 



20,000 volumes of Journals. 



2000 back vol. of journals, Jawaharlal NeliTi 
Book Bank of 300 books. M,B. board of Secondary 
Education ^ext — book collection for sons & 
daughters o teachers of the Instt. (200 books) 
Library hou~s from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 



1846 Back Journals. 6100 Technical Bulletins 
Pamphlets^ Reports sic. Microfilms, Photo-Btatc 
copies of Mamuscripts & Theses. l-Iicro-fiJm 
readers. Prepared a ‘TJnion Catalogue of Tech- 
nical Periodicals in Indian Veterinary. College 
Libraries” and “Bibliography -of Select %teiinari 
Periodicals.” Library Assignment periods. Librarj 
hours from 7 a.m. to 10 p. m. 



Text Book Library. 

— Serving the students of School of Nursing also. 
14 Post Graduate Research Department. 



— I 600 Manuscripts. 



Rotary Nehru Memorial Library. Students Home 
Reading Room— A Text— Book Collection. 
Muley Library— A Collection of Rare Books. 

Shri R. C. Jail Text Book Library in oflSng. 



— 


— 


— 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


— 


1 


20,000 volumes of Journals. 


51 


150 


1,650 


1 l.ibrarian (190-300) 

1 Asstt. Librarian (90-170) 


4 


6 




75 


200 


1,000 


1 Librarian (250-450) 


4 


5 


2000 back voL of journals. Jawaharial Nehru 
Book Bank of 300 books. M'B. board of Secondary 
Education Text — book collection for sons & 
daughters of teachers of the Instt. (200 books). 
Library hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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225 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


3 


4 


1846 Back Journals. 6100 Technical Bulletins, 
Pamphlets, Reports etc. Microfilms, Photo-Btate 
copies of Mamuscripts & Theses. Micro-film 
readers. Prepared a ‘TJnion Catalogue of Tech- 
nical Perio^'icals in Indian Veterinary College 
Libraries” and “Bibliography -of Select Vetemary 
Periodicals.” Library Assignment periods. Library 
hours from 7 a.m. to 10 p. m. 








1 Librarian (190-300) 


— 


1 




51 


— 


583 


1 Librarian (190-320) 


4 


5 


Be k Library. 


19 


35. 


40 


(A Sr. Sister Tutor 8c a staff nurse — 
are assigned this duty) 




S ,he sLie ents of School of Nursing ab o. 


.235 


500 


1,604 


1 Librarian (190-300) 

1 Asstt. Librarian (110-190) 


12 


14 


Pest duate .esearch Department. 


22 


— ■ 


— 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


— 


I 


600 M -iscri|?i5. 


30 


30 


104 


1 Librarian (190-300) 


. — 


1 


* . • 


181 


100 


750 


1 Asstt. Librarian (360-700) 
3 Tech. Asstt. (190-320) 

1 Jr. Tech. Asstt. (160-250) 

2 Counter Asstt. (115-220) 


15' 


22 


Rotary Nehru Memorial Library. Students Home 
Reading Room — A Text— Book Collection. 
Muley Library — A Collection of Rare Books. 

Shri R. C. Jail Text Book Library in oflOing. 


19 


50% 


144 


1 Librarian (160-250) 


1 


2 




17 


190 


211 


1 Part — time Librarian 
(Rs. 50 per month.) 


1 


2 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


^ — 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





rsity of Indore. 
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library movlment 

ITS BACKGROUND AND 

the beginning in 

INDIA 

BY 

N, C. CHAKRA VARTY 




literature and libraries in India is shrouded in as much mystery as the hoary 
history of this ancient land. It follows the history of the rise and fall of civiLati^ns from tii^ 

Ma what it^^TT conflicts and amity of races and cultures that .met here to make 

»»» teco™ ,V°, T . "" of the learned could 

i.evor become the language of the common man yet it continued to stimulate and enrich the 

^ T, °n”“ dosoendants, and 

Malayalam: kannada;Ter„rZ“Tr.SrmT.d®^^^^^^^ 't'p "*■ 

«“r«;r:'’' “td t'”' Hitopades’h^ ,J?rhf:iK:ulTard“m^^^ 

towarr h bwfr, . 1 ,h aoquatntance with English and ConUnental literatures only 

cZpaL“elv rn We „e«i hardly go here into details of the 

into abiding contact ivhh 1 rough during the preceding few centuries before we came 

Move^risTnTcrrCdur" " 



century was of rtnneSon^l^’^°T movaole types in Europe towards the middle of the fifteenth 
It was the Portuauese H T Library Movement in the continent. 

-The Lt ofSS if H I . I"dia, in the west coast 

ea^t tetoil T; If we study the 

... g in n , la we find that the art of printing and type cutting travelled south- 
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wards along the west coast, passing throngh Quilon and Cochin; then rounding ihe southern 
tip of the land it moVed northwards along the east coast until it came to Tranquebc in the 18th 
century. Later it contirmed its journey along the coast until it finally reached the northernmost 
point of the coast in Bengal towards the close of the 18th century. It was in Bengal that the 
art made its fullest development.” (Katharine S. Diehe & H. K. Sircar-Early Indian Imprints, 
pp 63-64). The apostle of the art of printing in India was William Carey, the first English 
Baptist missionary to Bengal who was a botanist and a person of extraordinary calibre and in- 
genuity. He was the chief of the Serampore Brethren and served as Professor of Sanskrit, Bengali 
and Marathi at the College of Fort William where the East India Company’s British Officers 
were trained. lie himself translated many books in different languages and wrote innumerable 
original treatises and articles. In any cultural history of modern India reference to Carey’s con- 
tributions must occupy an honoured place. About his contributions in developing the art of 
printing it is recorded, ‘'The earliest Press in India was operating in the middle of the 16th 
century, and one cannot but wonder at the long time it took for development of printing in India, 
it was more than two hundred years before the printing press was really popular and fully 
productive... Before the advent of Carey no one had the initiative and courage to try typer r 
cutting and type-casting in all the languages and alphabets. Carey was determined to provide 
all Indians with the word of God in their own languages. In about twenty-five years he accom- 
plished what his predecessors had failed to do in 250 years”. The (Serampore Missionaries) 
Tenth Memoir respecting the translations (1834) records, ‘‘Printing had been done by that time 
at Serampore in forty seven languages, for about forty of which types had been cast at Seram- 
pore, Serampore had also become the source of supply for the entire country in the matter of 
types and soon presses were started everywhere.” The accounts of the amzingly great amount 
of pioneering work done continuously for several decades through all sorts of privsitions, disas- 
ters and discomfort in extremely uncongenial surroundings by this British missionary-linguist 
botanist, Dr. William Carey make one of the most thrilling saga of the invisible spirit of modern 
man for progress. The debt that the modern Indian languages owe to Dr. Carey is great 
indeed. 

It was about a century ago that the modern library movement gathered momentum almost 
simultaneously in U.K. and U.S.A. The beginning of the movement in U. K. is recorded as 
follows: — 

“At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were no public libraries in England and 
Wales, apart from those attached to Cathedrals and colleges and a small number of parish lib- 
raries and scattered libraries endowed as charities. Few of these were open to all comers, and 
some contained only classical and theological works. The state of education was such that there 
was little demand for anything more, and many persons viewed with alarm the dangers of un- 
restricted access by the people to knowledge and opinions of all sorts. The demand for public 
libraries arose as part of the campaign of the Philosophic Radicals for a national system of 
education led by Benthan, Brougham and Place, they tried to establish a general system of 
schools throughout the country. They failed in this, but did succeed in stimulating the growth 
of adult education, particularly throug h the founding of Mechanic’s Institutes in the industrial 
towns. From this movement of popular education grew the demand for libraries, which should 
provide .books fro^ of charge to the artisans of the towns and labourers of the villages. 
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Ihrough PatlifLYfSrwiM”* ““Mofable opposition, in gettine a Bill 

library. The d" Mo„"rd?^ “ "T 'f'” "■ ““ > f- 

electors, and could involve no fi. ^ ^ thirds majority of the local government 

furnishing and operation of thTirbra;/ TLTol^^^r 

presented by generous benefactors.” (Report of thr^^tt r 

ter of Education. London, H.M.S.O. Lnd 660 195^ n 2 ? appointed by the Minis- 

towards progress since the first legislation was passed' inf 850 '^Thc Sis^f •b“'* 

was founded in 1877, 27 years after rite rar.oo-. „ r s.u .<= Butish Library Association 

Association 21 years more to obtain R^al Charter in the country. It took the 

21 years hard work was necessary for^J A 1 incorporation in 1898; or in other words, 
the field of its interest Ther-^af-er it ®®°^ia ion to get the official recognition to operate in 

before any appreciable piogmTs cou^^dT^^ Vh°'" of persistent hard work for many years 

by birth and American by domicile), who b^ween^l^fnT^?! f 

pounds for proyidine canital r-rycf ru mj- ®on J897 and 1913 gaye nearly two millinon 

library moyement in U. K. ° ^ mnes, came as the most timely help to sustain the 

helped in^he foimtaftOT of tteL'h ^ «“<< of Ihe Carnegie Trustees— who 

a change began in the position of Zt^^ia's.TZerTy ttehtS' had btf ^^fd” bl" 

prof™o?Sth“of,^^^^^ Librarianship was'd^veSinJ tatoTfnU 

to public libraries was sLrafterrna’ ,^^^^^ and membership. Meanwhile the attitude 
aiding occupation for the leasure of i f ^ taere coming to be regarded less as a means of pro- 
of the citiaem . . .TUs „c; “ - -PO«ant part of the education 

the Adult Education Committee of th A/T- • cn * found expression in the reports of 

that the local Slatio3h^^ '"19, which recommended 

for the library seryice This enyis^ education should in all cases be made responsible 

ing the nucleus of a rural library, proyided by the country councik'^becom- 

This deyelopment, th^ sug^^d ’ r ”r7 community centre of today, 

rate, and bp granis -’'aid^r^erh^^e^o “ -- 

with, the moainentTn i si hfd l ”"l“ deaelopment. To start 

of articians” as in U K In fact in the^ ° jectiae of proaiding occupation for the leisure 

hides floch^ in sep„ategr»rs^™J“^ 

and cultural entity. The social ord^-r ^ weld themselves in a national 

of immigrants from indulging in eyil practicL' Particffild^wLTrff^^^^^^ 

and adyenture in the land of their s-ior>Ho-, ,„ fv, 1 , ^ wnen dite was so full of uncertainty 

fsts and social leaders of thought LriZt took T’"”' PWIanthro- 

tional and remedial meas"uresrco'X°th?sS^l 

library moyement in U. S. A while sneakine of it« h fiV ' • ? Pioneers of the 

ability, haying nowhere else Jr. respect- 

of the vulgar jests onL b“ilS’r Tt^'” ‘° ““1 ^PPof^ themselves into endurance 

jests the barkeeper and the eliorns of brutal talk that must prevail when whisky 
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is abundant and women are left out. . . .Now, however, instead of the barkeeper and his ^ateHites 
ltd modest and pleasin. ,oun. 

Wellard of Chicago University spoke of public libiane. as i inebriety and all 

was the democratic and humanitarian reme y ^ j ^ ^ 

social sore, which offended ^e moral consciousness of I, beral..„m^^^^^^ i„ U.S.A. have 

was a slogan with the in«nded for creative parti- 

since changed beyond rocogmt, on and th^^^^^^ advanced societies that the .country has 

rT;“d" "uZTZy'u K and U. I t have maintained their leadership in public library 
“entVntetrr t" etditions and techniques of library service developed m these coun- 
tries serve as great sources of inspiration and guidance for many countries e e 

t • TT Tf ereatlv influenced the promoters of the Folk High School 
The library movement m U. K. greatly mnuenceu f ^^„t,irv aso They made the 

or People's College movement that started in Denmark ° Subseauently the 

Library as an essential and integral part of the p^^^c^Library s^vices since developed 

idea spread to the other two Scandinavian couiitnes al o. and 

in U S S R ^TG also very extensive and particularly efficient i j * v, ir»av in recent 

scieniific information work. The tremendous tacaSe libraries 

years has opened up new vistas of knowledge and, this „„rld 

and laboratories abound in countries where such P'°8ress has b=» a^^ 
has today understood that Carlyle was perfectly right when the described a library as«n 

We have had above a glimpse of the cultural and literary j- contact 

earliest time to the beginning of the nineteenth century when circumstances led us to 
with the rising tide of the modern western civilization. 

Four hundred years ago when gradually the Portuguese, 

English established contact with India, the country was a rea y a ong a survived in 

descent in nolitical and intellectual life. The fittest of these rising European nations ^jv^^ed^n 
India after bitter contests among themselves and it finally established itself 

by overpowering a band of feudal rulers engaged in internecine quarrels throughout the entire 
Indian sub-continent. 

Consequent on the grant of Diwani in 1765 the East India Company 
ruling power in India. But the Company did not take any mteres ^n e uca i, ^alf The 

the Charter Act of 1813 compelled them to accept some of 

British Parliament enjoined on the Company to spend on Lakn of ™pee P 

education in India. A committee of Public Instruction was set up to — 

Committee made plans to establish and maintain a Sanskrit Coleg ^ protested 

trom the grant The great thinker and scholar. Raja Rammoiian Roy vehemently Protest^ 

against- the idea and advocated for introduction of teaching of western 

:ftrColS^nd^\rinT„;l^ra^ 
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educational and social reforms in India In .t „ ^ j j 

British Government ought to be the promotion of f ®reat object of the 

natives of India and that all funds appronriated to and science among the 

education alone.” Bentinck as Governor-General in employed in English 

Raja ilammohan Roy’s contention ” o k i- ^ Macaulay m England supported 

was one of the turning points of Indian hist ^ doubt that the decision taken in 1835 

and literature and subjected the best brains ofTndi * floodgates to European thought 

ful influence of English liberal and their childhood onwards, to the power- 

it IS no exaggeration to say that India awoke after i ^ '“tellectual effects were profound, and 
transformation in her history.” (Pe^cival Griffiths and began to prepare for greatest 

Kabir in his “Indian Heritage” rem^rkT^S^ • ° Humayun 

was in such a context momentous. Th^ British tookT education 

ticai and commercial ends. Little did thev rp r u u immediate poli- 

which has few parallels in h^tor J. 

he could not grasp their total implications ” ronm^^T" ° consequence dimly but even 

sequence was introduced. That y^r L^d MeS the A t -- 

in India, which had been struggline for derad i ’ the Acting Governor-General gave the Press 
Licensing Regulations, reasonable freedom ^d d T "d provisions of the Press 

preserved as a part of IheBriS Emnf . u^^^^^ be 

our domination would be a curse to thTc^uLrv °f ignorance, 

P- 62) This gave Indians as well as British friends^of i°d^ th° <^^^'®*s-Moaern India, 

Press their grievances against the British Rnl d i ” Lcedom to ventilate through the 

reforms without which progress was impossible.'' P^°P^gate for educational and social 

' XhenapT:atdo^n“ edu^ional policy adopted in 1835. 

In 1857 three universities were established at the n ^om 1855 onwards. 

Bombay. Thereafter the Christai^mls^onarLs the 

later the latters’ Indian counterparts mostiv irai ur ^ Officers to start with, and 

devoted themselves to building up the modern British system of education, 

period a class of educated meSofUato^^^^^^^^ produced in a brie; 

Viceroy wrote about this class of people to Lord Kimh^^ °° ° Ripon as 

India as follows You may relv Soon it thaS Kimberley, the then Secretary of State for 

tance in the present day tZthteThSiS reTa e to ^ Indian questions of greater impor- 

growing body of Natives educated by oursetes in W t“ f ‘he 

Viceregal Papers, I.S. 290/5. No. 18) However tho^h t^e^c 

was good enough to produce some intellectual saints^ of f ” of education thus introduced 

The extent of education was incredibly s^aH lor h 

system was too slow to fill up rellp" b^thell'T "T’ the western 

MsP irS "^tablishment of the Presidency univemitTes'Serrcy'Se^^ 

-n "a°„1 

9f the literates were restricted to religious liteiatare "^"1”' 7 *'" ™’ almost non-existent, needs 

.utters and noxels, produced in rarna^Zs'ra":: 




demand for literature in modern sciences and humanities came from the very few 
people who lived in cities in exclusive societies. This was the condition towards 
of tL twentieth century, a condition that most western countries experienced m 
and the fifteenth centuries. 

However, towards the close of the nineteenth century India could ^ 

her intellectuals who drank deep at the invigorating springs of western libera g 

Meals of human dignity and freedom. The Indian National Congress 
the initiative of a retired British member of the Indian Civil Service, Allan 
by this time prepared itself to assume the role of an effective 
Leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerji, Pheroze Shah Mehta, 

D E Waccha, Bal Qaagadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bepin Chandra movements 

ible political consciousness among the people. The great religious «,der 

initiated by Raja Rammohan Roy, Iswar Chandra^Vidyasagar, RaniKris 

and other pioneers in the field added to the spiritual regeneration and social con 

people. The intellectuals like, R. C. Dutta, M. G. Rande and others educated che P-Ple aW 

Sie dangers of economic exploitation of the country by the alien Gover^ent. 

genii like, Bankim Chandra Chatterji (Bengali), Manilal Dvivedi (Gujrati), Bhara ^ ^ 

Chandra (Hindi), Kempu Narayana (Kannada), Kerala Verma (Malayalam) G. Deshmu 

(Marathi), Bharti (Tamil), Viresalingam (Telugu) not only enriched and 

languages but also breathed life and vigour in them and thus conver e .em alive 

convey powerfully the message of freedom and progress. The nation w^s made 

to the world, outside. In less than 100 years since Woods’ Educational ° 

won freedom. After independance we have chosen to adopt western 

for the progress of the country. Public library is one of the best institutions a 

cracy has produced. It is extremely unfortunate that inspite of our age- f book 

reverance and love for knowledge and literature we have not yet realised t e ° Library 

in the life of the nation engaged in an unprecedented task of ^^flitt^ P-gress 

Movement in India, as we shall find from the following accounts, has made but t p g 
during a period of over half a century since its inaguration in this country. 

For about sixty years since 1850, the date that we may take as the date ° 

and formal beginning of the movement in U. K., nothing like a popular accounts 

known in India. Educational, social and economic bac^ardness re erre Indian 

for this. The English educated urban population with the support of of cou-se 

officials and occasionally with the munificence of local businessmen or land oi > ' ’ 

establish a number of libraries for the benefit of the priviledged classes 

Some of the moi’e enlightend]native Princes also maintained palace jj^ough 

state capitals. These libraries were for restricted use and they were P j^^nuscripts and 
some of them were used to be known as such. Except a few possessing 
archives, most of them served as mere lending libraries, the facilities for 

restricted to certain categories of patrons and subscribes . n some ^ members 

to be categorised according to the scale of payments t ey ^ ose o ma „„t„in others could 
could simply make use of the resources of the library within its premises. 



borrow one volume at a time, while a third category could borrow more than one volume at a 
time according to the scale of subscriptions Qxed for different kinds of facilities offered. 

The directory of “Libraries in India 1951’’ issued by the Union Ministry of Education 
lists nearly 125 so-called public libraries established in different parts of the country upto .1910. 
The list IS not exhaustive, but the particulars recorded therein give us an idea of the nature, con- 
tents and sc pe of services of these libraries. We are reproducing below two typical entries that 
illustrate the point: — 

1. Public Library: Gaya (Bihar); F. op: 1835; Mgt: Private Body: Nature of collection: General; 
classification; subject-wise and Author-wise: Catalogue; Manuscript, Bound Vol, and Alphabteic 
Conds. of loan: issued to members only; Working hours p. w.: 36; Closed for 76 days: Total 
stock: 6,479 (books 6,007 periodical 402s); Adds; 54 books Approximate value of stocks Rs. 50,000; 
Periodicals reed; 7; Borrowers: 83 Total issues: 1,211; Staff: 3 (cler. 1 attend; 2) Receipts Rs, 1607 
(Govt /gr/ Rs. 49. ot^er sources Rs. 1,558); Expend: Rs. 2,173 (Staff Rs. 1,198, books Rs. 359, 
periodicals and news-p ^pers Rs, 228, other items Rs. 388); Lib; Shri Bankey BehariLall. 

2, Amravat Nagar Vachanalya: Amravati (M. P.); f, and op: 1867; Mgt; Private Body; Nature of 
collections: Literatry and General: Classification: Subject-wise Catalogue; Manuscript and Classi- 
fied: closed access: Conds. of Loan Deposit and Monthly Subscription: Working hours p. w, 42: 
Closed for 67 days: Total stock: 9, 974 (book 8,219, periodicals 100) Approximate value of 
stocks: Rs. 74,000: Periodicals reed: 64 Borrowers: 359; Total issues; 38,028; Staff; 3 (cler, Recepts: 
Rs, 6.376 Expend: Rs, 4,922 (staff Rs. 2,204 books Rs. 436, periodical sRs. 600, other items 
Rs. 1,622); Additional Information :C ultural activities, lectures, by eminent persons; study — ^lectures 
for students, Gulabrao Maharaj Trophy elocution and Dr. Bhat Essay annual competitions; 
Lib: Shri Shankar Trimbak Balekar. 

One can easily see from the particulars what stocks of books and services these libraries 
could offer. A public library established in 1835 received in 1950 Rs. 49/- as annual Government 
grants and its total receipts amounted to Rs. 1,607 only. It remained closed for 76 days during the 
year. In fact, taking into consideration the country as a whole, the progress attained by these 
two so-called public libraries in two different regions during a period of 115 and 83 years truly 
reflects the measure of the growth of public library services up to 1950. 

Dr. A. K. Ohdedar in his work on “The Growth of the Library in Modern India: 1498- 
1836 provides a well documented account of the establishment of libraries since the year Vasco 
da Gama s ships touched the shores of India. He leads us through an interesting phase of our 
cultural renaissance till he reaches the year 1818 approximately when the Calcutta Library 
Society was formed with the purpose of establishing a library in the city. Recorded evidences 
show that by 1819 the organisors (proprietors) of the Society had a library which they wished 
“to make the basis of an extensive and general Public Library”, and that the Library possessed 
2,700 volumes. The next reference of importance in point of time is the establishment of the 
Bombay General Library in 1830. We reached the next important stage in 1835. In this year the 
memorable Press Act (Act XI of 1835) was passed under the benign encouragement of Sir 
Charles Metealfe, the then acting Governor-General of India, conferring freedom of expression 
to Indian Press, mention of which has been made earlier. The leading citizens of Calcutta from 
among Indians as well as Europeans held a meeting on the 20th August, 1835 and adopted reso- 
lutions that read as follows:- — 



“That a public subscription be opened for the erection of a building, which shall 
called the M«e Library, the Lject of its erection, to wit, INCOMMEMORATION OF THE 
FREEDOM OF THE INDIAN PRESS HAVING BEEN RECOGNIZED BY LAW UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR CHARLES THEOPHILLS METACALFE, shall be recorded 

as a suitable inscription ” 

Soon after this decision was taken to construct a building (Metcalfe Hall) that would 
accomodate a public library. Another meeting of the citizens was held on 31st August, 183 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Poter Grant, a judge of the Supreme Court. A resolution 
passed in. this meeting read as follows: — 

“That it is expedient and necessary to establish in Calcutta a Public Library of Reference 
and Circulation that shall be opend to all ranks and classes without distinction and sufficiently 
extensive to supply the wants of the entire community in every department of literature. 

It was also decided in the meeting that finances for the library shall be found by enrolling 
proprietors and subscribers. One could become a Proprietor on payment of Rs. 300/- in one cr 
three equal instalments within a period of one year. Subscribers were categorised into three 
separate classes according to varying scales of payment of fees. Prince Dwarkanath Tagore 
grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore, become the first Proprietor of the Calcutta Public Library. 
One can still find the marble bust of the Prince at the entrance of the main building of the 
National Library at Calcutta which traces its origin to the Calcutta Public Library. 

A provisional Committee was appointed to collect funds and books and make all other 
arrangements to establish the Library. J. H. Stocqueler (his real name being Joachim 
Siddons) founder-editor of Englishman, who was mainly respoiisible for establishing the Gene 
Library in Bombay in 1830, became the Secretary of this Committee. Towards the beginning 
of 1836 the organisers were able to collect as donations nearly 5,000 volumes of prin^ uro 
pean books from the Fort William College, that closed down in 1830, and nearly 1,500 more 
from other donors. Formal opening of the Calcutta Public Library in a private house then occu- 
pied by Dr. F. P. Strong, Civil Surgeon of the Twenty-Four Parganas district took place on an 
auspicious occasion in 1936. The organisers could hardly imagine then that they were laying the 
foundation of the future National Library of India, the free India that came into its own more 
than a century after this date. 

About the General Public Library of Bombay which was established a few years earlier 

than this library at Caicutta, Dr. Ohdedar in his book, referred to o^f 

appears to know that once there happened to be such a thing as t e ener ^ 

Bombay But with the Calcutta Public Library the history is easily traceable .... . .One can 

follow its chequered career from 1835 until 1903 when it was merged in the Imperial Library, 

which in its turn became India’s National Library in 1948. And in the 

National Library the legacy of the Calcutta Public Library is still discerni e, ( . )• 

By the close of the nineteenth century two more universities, besides the three at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, were established at Allahabad and Lahore. More brilliant and affluent 
a.mong the Indian scholars also went over to the United Kingdom for higher education in science, 
law, medicine and other disciplines and, their number went on increasing as time passe . n 
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adapted version of the British system of education from the High English School to the Univer- 
sity level struck its firm roots in India by that time. The cream of Indian scholars educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge or at home under eminent teachers took to building up the five university 
and a few college libraries existing at that time. The British Museum and the Bodleian Libraries 
made the model for their library world. This trend was given a powerful support by Lord Curzon, 
the then Governor General and Viceroy, a great British intellectual, when he amalgamated in 
1902 the Calcutta Public Library with the Imperial Library that till then met the restricted purpose 
of serving the day-to-day needs of the administration in the Secretariat. Curzon cast the reorga- 
nized Imperial Library after the pattern of the British Museum and to give substance to his idea^ 
and declared policy requisitioned and services of the British expeit, John Macfarlane from the 
British Museum, as the first Librarian of this reorganised Library launched with the objective — 
Jt is intended that it should be a library of reference, a working place for students and a reposi- 
tory of materials for the future historians of India, in which as far as possible, every work written, 
about India at any time can be seen and read.” Incidentally, Macfarlane was the first modern 
library expert who took up the stewardship of a library in India. Of course, long before this, 
learned men like Peary Chand Mitra, renowoed as the Tather of Bengali novel’ and the great 
orator and scholar, Bepin Chandra Pal, who later became a political leader of note, served as 
Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library. Macfarlane was succeeded by the great polygt of 
India, Dr. Harinath l^e, who, it is said, studied sixteen foreign and Indian languages up to the 
Master s degree level and was still engaged in learning more .of them at the time when his life was 
suddenly cut short at the age of 34 in 1911. 

Establishment of the Imperial Library was indeed a landmark in the history of develop- 
ment of modern libraries in India and this completed a phase of the history. A few years after 
we reached the next phase that witnessed introduction of a regular system of public library service 
in a measurable scale for the first time in this country. 

The concept of free public libraries for the masses was carried to India from U. S. A. as 
a cherished acquisition by an Indian Prince who paid visits to that country at the turn of the 
current century. The Prince Sayajirao Gaekwad III of Baroda to whom the honour of introducing 
modern Library Movement in India is due, was a man of great vision and practical wisdpm. His 
title to this honour is spoken of as follows by Newton Mohun Dutt in his Presidential address 
at the first Ali-Asia Educational Conference — Library Section in 1930: 

ihe Indian apostle of the Library religion, as you all know, is the son of a Nasik farmer 
who by good fortune, or rather let us say by the hand of God, was at the early age of 13 raised 
to the throne of a great Indian State, and who devoted his whole life to the improvement of the 
people committed to his charge, becoming the pioneer, not only of free and compulsory education, 
but also of the free public library in India.” 

In 1910 the Gaekwad introduced for the first time a public revenue-supported state-wide 
public library system in India. This, in fact, marked the real beginning of the Library Movement 
in this country. Thus in 1970 we shall reach the Diamond Jubilee Year of the Movement. The 
occasion deserve to be celebrated in a befitting manner. 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
IN INDIA & THEIR 
PROBLEMS 



BY 

Dr. JAGDISH S. SHARMA 

A look at the literature so far written by the Indian librarians on various branches of 
Library Science will reveal that due attention has not been paid to the problems of the Library 
personnel. Realizing the importance of this aspect of librarianship, in the month of May, 1^67, 

I suggested to one of the fellow librarians that if better results are desired from the l^ranans 
and libraries, this topic may thoroughly be discussed both at the State as well as at atmna 
level. Fortunately, this subject was adopted by the U. P. Library Association at its Annual Con- 
ference and Seminar held on June 10 and 11, 1967 at the Roorkee University Library. Incidentally 
I was asked to inaugurate this Conference and seminar which I gladly did. 

Later, on my suggestion, the lASLIC also selected this subject as one of the topics of the 
symposium which was held at Durgapur from October 7 to 9, 1968. 

Happily the organizers of the 17th I.L.A. Conference too have adopted this subject as one 
of the topics for discussion at Indore. 

It is a well known fact that for any well organized human activity, the human element 
involved in it, is most important. Specially in the case of libraries because today they are not 
merdy store houses of books. In fact, they are both the sure media of mass as well as self- 

education. The most important link between the books and the readers is librarian. If ^ 

good and elBcient worker, he can render efficient and effective library service, if not, he wi e 
of little use to his readers. For a good library service, therefore, efficient, hard-wor ing an 
devoted band of workers is necessary. The caret ul selection of qualified staff members as well as 
the favourable conditions under which they work, are basic considerations m an institution 
dedicated to public service. 

Of course, it matters a lot if a library has got a very valuable selection of books and manu- 
scripts. It is also important if the library building is beautiful and provides all amenities, neces- 
sary for a good library service. But if the staff is not qualified and its members are not dedicated 
to service or they lack cordiality and spirit of public service, beautiful library building and valua- 
able collection will serve no useful purpose. It is, therefore, most essential that library personnel 
should be of sweet temperament and dedicated to service to readers; 
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Like the other educational institutions, libraries too have problems of personnel admi- 
nistration and they deserve a close scrutiny if better library service is desired. I say this because, 
in India the library profession is not so developed as it is developed in other countries of the 
world. Not long ago libraries were ignored up to the extent that in some cases even mis- 
fits in other institutions used to be transferred to libraries. Some educationists are still of the 
view that since there is very little work to be done in libraries, even handicapped can look after 
them. Now when the concept of library service is changing day by day, the concept of hiring 
better library personnel is also gaining ground. 

It is heartening to note that the U.* G. C. has done a great job in ameliorating the cc - 
ditions of libraries and library personnel, especially in the universities a* rolleges. Unlike 
in the past, better qualified persons are now entering this profession and nairraily better library 
services are provided to readers. However, views on some of the problems wkic : our profession 
is facing today are submitted below for the consideration of my fellow librai^ans; 

1. Like in other educational institutions, the staff members of the . ries too ccme 
from different walks of life and backgrounds. Th js they form a ne:.o^eneous ms5s. 
Naturally they project their background and personality in thei * 'aily work and 
sometime they create acute problems in the libraries which ai arely personnel. 
Such persons should be very carefully dealt with, if smooth wo^^’ko^ in libraries is 
desired. 

2. The question of poor pay scales of library personnel is much to do with administra- 
tive problems. If the pay scales of librarians are better, naturally better qualified 
persons will enter this profession and better library service is desired from them. 
But if the pay scales are poorer naturally people with lower ability and calibre will 
take up librarianship and no better library service can be expected from them. The 
U. G. C. has already taken up this issue to the advantage of the University and 
college libraries but the case of public librarians is yet to be taken up by the Union 
and State Governments. 

3. The service conditions too have greatly to do with the problems of personnel and the 
smooth running of libraries. Maximum efforts, therefore, should be made to provide 
better service conditions to librarians. 

4. One of the acute problems that deserves serious consideration is the entrance of 
ladies into this profession. If you look at the statistics of admissions of the various 
library schools in India, you will find that more than fifty per cent candidates are 
ladies. After all, suitable jobs are to made available to them. It has been pointed out 
by many experienced librarians in various libraries where ladies are employed that 
they pose problems of various types. Some of their problems are so acute that even 
the ladies have no control over them and inspite of the best efforts both on the part 
of the lady workers eind the administration, smooth working of library is bound to 
be disrupted by availing maternity leave from three to six months- Some unmarried 
ladies pose another types of problems for administration which require careful 
handling. 



Longer library service hours also create administrative difficulties for lady 
workers. However, efficient lady librarians take up their evening duty happily but 
in the cases of those who stay at a long distance from the library natuially hesitate 
to go home alone at 9 p. m. 

5. In this period of transition through which our profession is passing today, plenty 
of highly Qualified personnel holding M. Lib. Sc. degrees are available. If in a 
Library where the Chief Librarian and his senior colleagues only hold a certificate 
or diploma they generally do not see eye to eye to their junior colleagues who possess 
better professional qualifications. This conflct leads to perpetual tussle among them 
which disrupts the smooth working of a library. It has also been no ticed that those 
who possess merely a short term training certificate in library science, they in an 
attempt of getting higher posts of responsibility in the profession, sometimes state 
wrong facts about their qualifications. Such things naturally are neither good for 
them nor for the profession. 

6. Another important point which deserves attention is the existing system of promo- 
tions. Sometimes seniority is determined by the date of joining service, and not by 
the efficient work and higher qualifications. When the promotions are made only 
by seniority and not by qualifications, it naturally affects the efficiency of the work 
in a library. It also leads to a constant grouse amongst those who possess long experi- 
ence but lag in professional qualifications and those who have higher professional 
qualifications but lag experience. 

7. The last but not the least important point which either directly or indirectly reflects 
seriously upon the personnel problems in libraries, is the adoption of two main 
schemes of classification. It has been invariably noticed all over the country that the 
followers of two schools of thought, while supporting their benefactors continue to 
launch perpetual struggle against each other. Such kind of fruitless and aimless race 
for power and supermacy has resulted in chaos and serious conflicts in various libraries 
in our country. 

It has been noticed that certain libraries have adopted some difficult and complicat^ 
schemes of library classification and the readers have been experiencing lot of difficulties in 
finding their desired materials easily. 

In the interst of readers and smooth working of libraries, it is, therefore, recommended 
that the librarians all over the country should decide once for all to adopt a scheme of clas- 
sification which is easily understood and followed by the users of all types of libraries. This 
naturally will solve automatically many problems of library administration and readers will oe 
able to make maximum use of literature. 

While concluding I have to submit that we live in the land of problems and libraries form 
a part of this land. We cannot solve the personnel problems of libraians until we solve the 
oroblems of our society. However, we can run our libraries smoothly and efficiently if we fully 
understand the human factors involved in it, and do our jobs honestly and efficiently. 

I further recommend that the U. G. C, recommendations contained in a recent publica« 
tion entitled ^^Development of Library Facilities in Universities and Colleges^'* (1968) should be 
implemented with immediate effect if better library service is desired. 
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PROBLEMS FACING 
THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 



By 

S. BASHIRUDDIN 

Indore may well be prouc. of having the distinction of playing host, for the second time, 
to the Indian Library Association for its 17th Confernece, and no wonder when its young 
University has a Vice-Chancellor who is not only an educationist of standing and experience but 
a genuine patron of libraries and librarianship. May be librarianship was his first love and educa- 
tion lured him away at some unguarded moment. Even so, Mr. K. L. Joshi has always 
had a soft corner for libraries and librarianship. We librarians are beholden to him for exten- 
ding the ILA invitation to meet at Indore. Our memories are fresh of the encouragement we 
received from him when he was Secretary of the University Grants Commission whenever we 
approached him for help in our difficulties. We are confident we will profit by his maturity of 
judgments and wise leadership in our deliberations on professional issues at our conference. 

A University librarian for decades, my interest naturally centres in problems which 
surround university librarians in the country today. Thanks to the University Grants Com- 
mission, we received unparalleled encouragements from it in respect of reorganising our libraries 
to meet the demands of higher education with liew bulidings, enlarged book-collections and 
better staff. I make bold to say that in no other developing-or developed country in the wide 
world has its University Grants Commission or any other authority concerned with the advance- 
ment of university education has been more generous than ours in this connection, with the 
result that without having to pass through lengthy agonising teething period we find ourselves 
on the threshold of adolescene. Spacious new buildings, large book grants, and academic status 
and scales of salaries on par with university teachers may be cited as noteworthy features of 
this generosity. More than this, with befitting foresight the University Grants Commission 
encouraged universities to start professional schools for the training of librarians for the 
effective management of the new libraries. 

But all this to its credit, the University Grants Commission has not, unfortunately main- 
tained its tempo of support as the libraries began to grow with expansion in the universities’ 
main activities, namely, teaching and research. To be more specific I submit : 

Firstly, grants for additional shelf and reading space and equipment are not forthcoming 
to meet the increasing pressure on the existing space in our libraries as a result of almost doubling 
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courses of studies. 

On this issue the conference should recomn^nd a f I^^acti^n to 

ments of university libraries by the University Grants Commission 

follow where necessary. 

Secondly the an„„al recurrent grants Tor books “ 

out of the bloc grants received by the book- and scientific 

Short of 5he «» „ ,tsing costs 

^fCks an";^^ Lpredicfitble rise in periodi^ls sub^rip.ions .ate ^ -o». 

on libraries has to say: — 

“In the conflicting pressures which arise out of the universities a share of 
ui 7f^ the libraries are being unwisely allowed to go to the wall. The pressures that have 

bloc grant , h^ve included in particular the constant demands of scientific depart- 

ments of more expensive research staff and equipment, then-d to provide 

library has often become a Cinderella. 

A more vivid and telling picture of conditions obmining in India than what the re-iewer 
as depicted above cannot be produced. 

T CTCTfot that the Conference draw the attention of the universities to the need always of 
maBhing .Sir annual recurrent book grants to the libraries io «i= expansions which mke place 
in teaching and research in the faculities. 

A frtr tbe third and the most important of library essentials namely, its staff, it 
As for the third and tne p • • withhold the revision m the salary 

difflcul. to «plam UGC has^^^^^^^ ^ „„ 

scales of un V y i a * * +c” 150 9 so 400 even to persons with the necessary 

,OC, I humbly 

academic and P ^ encouraging signs of attracting young men and 

submit, has attainments supported by adequate professional qualifications The 

fco^M be mlcTed is that we are again attracting, by and large, academm misfits who 
’ fuee in iLarianship for employment when they find every other door to improve the r 
“'^cSon ”cW. TO Tuorefrom the above referred to United Kingdom UniversiC- Grante 

Committee report again; — 

“Salary scales of graduate library staff with comparable qualifications should in all 
universities be equated with those of academic staff.” 






of thi _bove sound recommei.d;.don of th- Pa7rt ret t the justification 

dese.- e the status ana -t 

submission to such well meaning cuesiioners is^that^ a humble 

vfill help the professors and hbrary needs a personnel which 

h receives the same salaries The prmessor^raLt atdletutr""* 

longer Commission to no 

with those of the university --.achers at difi-erenttCir ^ library staff on par 

Report of otat Brf/ait‘for i?2Tthth tayTt!‘"^ University Grants Committee 

centra! organisation— t hi htl-it^'w^res^d may be gauged by its treatment of its 
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LANGUAGE 
PROBLEM IN THE 

library 



By 

N. M. K^ETKAR 

A library is a service agency which acquires and organizes reading for the 

use of readerr One of the characteristics of reading material is its availability in several 
languages. Se" ^ral readers know more than one language and desire to read books ^nd periodicals 
in more than cne language. All persons today who have received college education fully or 
partially are necessarily bilingual. They know English as well as their mother tongue. People 
who live in border areas of two contiguous states in each of which a diffef^nt laPSuage prevails 
are generally bilingual or even tii-lingual if they have learnt English ih school^ College or 
Universities. Historical reasons have also made large sections of our population bi-lingual, 
for instance, ~mny people in North India know Hindi and Urdu: Partition uf the country, 
subsequent incustriaUzation, growth of iransport facilties have resulted into population migra* 
tion on a temporary or even permanent basis thus changing the language complex of different 
areas particularly of big cities. As illiteracy reduces and education expand^? not only the 
number of i'brary users will grow, but their needs for reading material in more than one lan- 
guage will z: ow equally. One of the significant results of the three language formula will be 
that in a cwuplQ of decades a very large section of our population will be tfi-lihgual and may 
be more nrolrilingual for reasons of migration due to business or career. In othef Words, in 
the years to come an increasingly multilingual population will press for reading facilities in the 
languages in which they have ability and interest and the libraries of all types but particularly 
public libraries will have too cope with this demand. All libraries therefore, will eventually 
become multilingual libraries even though they might have started as UniUngUal as far as 
their book stock is concerned. The book production in each of our langu^^ges is growing pretty 
fast and there will not be any dearth of suitable books for any reader in any of our languages, 

Ir ich a situation the libraries will face an immediate problem of hoW to select and 
acquire b in different languages. We may call this problem number one. Selection tools 
for books in c erent languages are practically non-existing. The Indian National bibliography 
Which couU used for selection of books in different Indian languages is hnPelessly out of 
date. Publishers’ Catalogues of language books are not so easily available as are the Publishers 
Catalogues of foreign publications. There are no reviewing periodicals in any c?f our languages 
such as ^ > Literary Supplement, N. Y. Times Book Review, British Book News, Book 






Review Digest etc. The Weekly or Sunday editions of National newspapers take scant notice 
o Indian language publications and language papers also do not much care to review language 
P ca ions on any scale or purposefully. National organizations such as Sahitya Akademi, 
National Book Trust, and National Book Development Board which have the avowed objec- 
nZ.-H good books in our languages have so far done nothing to 

LhIhv people will know regularly, authentically and authori- 

tatively which good books are available in our languages. The publishers and booksellers of 
language books have also not done anything cooperatively to help librarians select their 
publications. As a result, the only dependable source of knowing which new books are 
published^in all Indian languages is the Accession List published by the U. S. Library of Con- 
gress Book Procureinent Centre in Delhi. An Accession List is never so much a selection 
oo . But It IS helpful. It is not however available to all libraries for obvious reason. The 
next best means of selecting new books in any Indian language is to visit the book shop which 
stocks books in a particular language or in different languages. But at that stage another 
liurdle confronts the library. 

A multilingua\ library has to have sta.ff knowing several languages. Sometime in future, 
every staff member of the Library will know at least three languages. Even so, the libraries will 
need staff who among themselves will know all the languages in which the readers will demand 
^1 able books. This is very expensive need. But it is unavoidable. In a city like Bombay or 
Delhi, a big library will need to have staff qualified to select, acquire, process and service 
books in every Indian language not to speak of foreign languages also if it is a Uuniversity 
J ^ a radical change. In fact, in a big library 

sm^kLir indifferent languages, each collection requires a complete 

ng that Inaguage well. The set theories about library organization advocate two 
mam patterns of organization : Functional and subjectwise. Occasionally there is a variation by 
form or format. The language of the reading material has not been taken into account to set the 
pattern of organisation. A new pattern of organization on the basis of area has already 

emerged m the West so that large libraries have divisions such as Oriental, Middle East, Far 
ihf- } or East Europeon, African etc. In our context however, 

the language problem IS peculiarly complex. We have many languages each one of which is 
distinct from another. Another dimension to the language problem in our libraries is that 
many ot our languages have different scripts. The script of the languages of the books in which 
Western libraries are overwhelmingly stocked is mainly Roman; possibly Cyrillic which is very 
much similar. Their problem is therefore, simplified by the single script. What is even more 
sig cant is that in the west the language of the reading material is no problem at all in public 
or small libraries. It is only in research libraries that language and script have any relevance. 
In India, however the languages and the scripts have an impact on ah kinds of libraries, public, 
departmental, academic and even research libraries if this last category relates to research in 
humanities. This is the second hurdle which confronts our libraries. I 

Cataloguing and classifying books in Indian languages is not very easy. The names of 
Indian authors for entry purposes present a bewildering variety. Some efforts at standardizing 
entry works for Indian names have been made and they are helpful. But our Library schools 
by and large ignore the necessity of teaching methodically and intensely the cataloguing of 
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Indian language books. As a result, the new graduates have not the faintest idea of the 
problem involved and even such standardization of names for cataloging purposes which has 
been accomplished remains largely in some book. There is not a single code for cataloguing books 
in any of the Indian languages and the catalogue cards for Indian language books in different 
libraries show a wide variety of practice. Alphabatization of author cards is yet another 
headache as there is no code for filing, either. Many libraries avoid the difficulties involved in 
difierent Inaguages, different scripts and absence of codes by adopting the Roman script for 
their catalogue of Indian language books. The necessity to have staff qualified in different 
language is by no means eliminated. On the contrary, transliteration into one script from 
ten different scripts each having its own sound pattern presents a peculiar problem. Indian 
National Bibliography adopted the Roman script only for the name of authors and titles of 
books in Indian languages. The result has been funny, if only to put it mildly. But even that 
would have been tolerable and also helpful if the Bibliography had been published weekly and 
regularly as the British Nat’’ ^nal Bibliography. Multilingual libraries in the country would 
have quickly followed INB entries and expedited processing. But INB is roughly two years 
out of date. 

The scheme of classification which is largely used in India is Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion and it requires much imporvisation for classifying books in Indian languages. These 
improvisations require to be standardised and applied imifor^ally. There may be copyright 
difficulties. But library schools have not worried about the inapplicability of D. C. to Indian 
language material and they go on teaching D. C. in total disregard of the fact that graduates 
wiU face some real problems when they begin to practice librarianship. The Colon Scheme 
has more applicability for Indian language material. But Dewey is beautifully simple and 
Colon is disappointingly complex. It over-hreaches the simple interest of a reader to locate 
a book on the shelf. (Juite aside from this, neither D. C. no C. C. are available in each of our 
languages as yet. In other words, one has to use English language subject headings in the 
catalogue by translating them into the pertinent language. Recently however, a subject 
heading list in Hindi has been prepared by Prabhu Narayan Gour of Bhagalpur University, 
and the late Sliri R. S. Parkhi translated C. C. into Marathi some years ago. If the element of 
language of a book, which is subordinated in C. C. to secure the APUPA arrangement in 
which few readers are interested, is restored to the first position so that all books in a library 
will be first divided by language and then the class number is appended to it, C. C. has undoub- 
tedly more validity for classifying Indian language material appropriately. Unfortunately 
most of our library schools pay only lip regard to Colon or where they emphasise Colon they 
emphasise its depth application which is not always needed and overlook its simple but signi- 
ficant validity for accommodating Indian language material. 

Organ’ zing the multilingual reading material separately by languages presents several 
problems. Separate accession registers, separate catalogues, separate stacks, bay and shelf 
ouides in the script and the language of the books are required. The catalogue cards have to be 
hand written if there are no typewriter facilities. And above all the binders have to have tooling 
facilities in different scripts and different languages. This last necessity is beyond any library s 
control, 






Such is the complexity of the language problems in th® library- Library literature 
published in India or elsewhere does not easily disclose any seri^^^s attention paid to this pro- 
blem’*. It may be that the problem posed here in hypothetical ^r unreal and our libraries 
with book stock in various Indian languages are doing wonderfully well without being 
confronted by the hurdles mentioned above. On the other hat^^ there is atleast one library 
in the country which attempts to cope with reading material in almost every Indian language 
and it has not been doing well, leave aside wonderfully well. 




* A series of papers were presented on “International linguistic aSPects of library science’* at the 



Jlst Council meeting of I, F. L. A. held at Helesinki, Finland in August, presenting the Report on 

the National Library in Lausanne or ‘use of languages in Catalogues ap^ bibliographies in Switzerland” 
the Director of the University Library at Zurich pointed out “the National I>ihtnry since it must satisfy the 
demands of readers of different languages, has chosen for its subject catalogues linguistically neutral system of 
Universal Decimal Classification.** 
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ETHICS OF BEING 
A LIBRARIAN 

By 

GIRJA KUMAR 



The cultural revolution has at least done one good turn to China. The demigods have 
beeii overthrown from their seemingly secure pedestal. The king is now without clothes for all 
to see in the market place. The cultural revolution in library profession of India is long over- 
due. Critical self exmination of our achievements and failures needs to be done before we 
proceed any further. Frankness admixed with a liberal dose of boldness is required to make 
an objective assessment of the situation. It is high time that the spade is called a spade. There 
should be no regrets, if some heads roll in the process. 

The profession has come of age in the last quarter century. Achievements in the short 
span of 30 to 40 years are creditable. Very , few countries have produced a librarian of the 
calibre of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan in recent years. The progressive measure of the University 
Grants Commission in upgrading the scales of pays of librarians has a few' parallels in other 
countries. The measure will no doubt begin to show results after about a decade or so by 
attracting better qualified young men and women to the profession. Research libraries have 
grown by leaps and bounds, with the added advantage of being not bound down by the weight 
of tradition as in Great Biritain and on the continent. 

Our young librarians have a sound grounding in crucial departments of the art of 
librarianship because of the progressive library education in India. A large fund of profees- 
sional expertise has been built up through the establishment of many library schools spread all 
over the country. Indigenous professional training in any field is the sound foundation for 
establishing healthy traditions. The advantage of sound training can be realized by compa- 
ring our situation with developing countries with no or little facilities for professional training 
Uc the local level. It is thus to be recognized that library profession has achieved a great deal 
in very difficult situation compounded of traditional pipjudices, low status of the profession 
and comparatively low emoluments. 

PROFESSIONAL CONTROVERSIES 

Every bright picture has a dark side. The library profession is no exception to this 

general rule. The controversy that has dominated the thinking of all librarians in India 
has been the attitude towards the Colon scheme of library classification, and other ideas ex- 
pounded by Dr, Ranganathan in his prolific writings. The debate has hardly been at the intel- 
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form an integral part of a systemLtic pattern. 

The debate in the profession needs to be raised above ?Y™hi"us\ne^^^^ shut 

carried out at the intellectual plane, so ^ in a partisan 

f°Sion sceptical in a normal situation hesitate to 

g^press freely because of the general disapproval by the elders. 
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uLary" development ean be drawn np elosely to the 

also needs to be given to the conrses tn Itbrary »'enee so that these a 

utilitarian purposes. The ^ bus' very necessary to devise pro- 

The foregoing description has to do With the ideal only made the 

in the future. The internecine warfare conducted no h°lds^b^ diminution of the role of the 

porfessional organization ineffective, j. equally true of academic, 

librarian in decision-making processes. This state of attairs is eq a y 
government and state Ubraries with a few honourable exceptions. 

foreign expert 

situatio?hrcl“lata^b:rrc'^^^^^^^^ 

dividual librarians as well as professional organizations in n . . 
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There is the instance of a foremost Indian t- i i ... 

professionals from a medium-sized technological institute in u vlTstT7 

monetary assistance offered by foreign foundations and po happens to be the 

should be thu. we are for assis.aace w^ou, a„y IZL 7 "' 

prepared further by calling for moratorium feu- the next five years^ Present writer is 

outside'^Z memiseV^VThlT " “ ’ be extended 

the way Englishman views his iZsZL Zs\Z'a ca^sde 

nse n the country excepting m very few specialized fields. Allowing him L oppormnffrto 

case • ^ ^ ®^^”^^rie. the day-to-day working of libraries is inexcusable. This is unfortunately the 
case in many instances. The professional organisations need to act as watchlZo Zvent t 
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to him. ^ which it is rendered 

ClfLTURAL INFLEXIBILITY 

a tendeTcrr positions. It is probably inherent in our culture. We have 

thought W° '''' profession is dominated by the two schools of 

hZn ; Ti! those who implicitly place their faith in the Indian sS of 

bought to the total rejection of foreign elements. Several of them take special pleasure in makine 
in idious comparison with the ideas developed in foreign countries, ^his is speT%“o7n t^f 
uslds of classification and cataloguing. Thev exude a kinH r>fon • i ^ ^ 

hv th/w fade rrc *U T • , ^ ^ ®^^“e a kind of special confidence not called for 

by the facts of the situation. Little bit of humility should do them a lot of good because they ’ 
do not stand on their legs but rest on the shoulders of a giant like Ranganathal No less inexcus- 
able IS the attitude of those representing the other extreme. They refuse to recognize any vktue - 
m contributions by the Indian school of thought in library science. They not onlj reject outright 
the native contribution, but actually go ail out to defend out-dated techniques and th/oHes 

imported from abroad. The extreme positions taken by the conflicting grips leave preciou 
little room for manoeurrve for the objective critic. e leave precious 

h,.t in rejecting or accepting /« fofo either foreign or local products 

but in discovering a so that the totality of knowledge available to us is viewed in asinMe 

pei^pective. It is wrong in principle to perpetuate dichotomy between the local and foreign 

scZl s’ tradition of Dewey, Cutter and Bliss. The Indifn 

school IS not something apart from library thought in general, because it is only one seZnt 
of the total stream. The controversy should thus resolve itself because it serves 11^0^^ 

It may have actually retarded the development of library profession in a proper^sWon Wh le 
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taking due pride in the achievements of the Indian school, it is necessary to recognise the signi 
ficant contributions made by foreign librarians spread over several centuries. This frame of 
mind may do some good to those totally impervious to the blandishment of indigineous contri- 
butions in library science. The work done in India in library science is of the highest order. It 
does not necessarily await any recognition within the country, because of having earned it 
abroad. The admixture of the local with the foreign should prove beneficial like the mixing of 
two races into blood stream. 

OLDER GENERATION 

The older generation of librarians is unable to rectify the mistakes committed by them. 
TriO controversy resulting from the introduction of unorthodox ideas of Ranganathan is too 
personal for the same generation. They are either totally committed to Ranganathan or oppose 
to him. The positions are taken without examining the merits of the case. There are groun s 
for believing that very few in the opposition camps have attempted an intellectual assessi**wiit 
of the contributions made by the Indian school of thought. A great deal of opposition to the 
great man seems to be on personal ground. The greatest casualty of this unseemly contribution 
is Dr. S. R. Ranganathan himself because his ideas are rejected in many instances on purely senti- 
mental ground. Being a sensitive person, he is bound to be hurt deeply at the emotional plane. 
We have thus to watch the odd spectacle of Ranganathan receiving international recognition 
before he came to be accepted on the home ground. 

Similar is the situation with regard to the attitude towards foreign expert on the part 
of the older generation. The foreign librarian, more especially the expert, is given a recognition 
much beyond his own capacities or the bounds of normal decorum. Several meetings of lib 
rarian^i are still vivid in the mind of the present writer because the natives extolled to follow 
the example of librarians of information service libraries set up by foreign missions in India. 
These instances only typify the present situation. The older generation has seen hard times 
including the enslavement of this country by Great Britain. The whole attitude towards the 
foreigner is governed by their commitment to the past history. They are not in a position to rise 
above the prejudices ingrained in them over* a period of several decades. The next generation 
by catching the time by foreclock should start with a clean slate. 

YOUTHFUI> LEADERSHIP 

The total ‘cultural revolution’ by the young librarians is the need of the hour to sweep 
all cobwebs inherited from the past. The young may be defined as persons about the age of thirty, 
still untouched by past prejudices and having enough idealism left in them in initiate fundamenta 
changes at the leadership level. They have, besides, ^.bright future opening before them because 
of the opportunities that never came in the way of the older generation. The total break is sine 
qua non in the presefat situations TAKING OVEB. OF LEADERSHIP FROM THE OLDER 
GENERATION IS Ain ETHICAL NECESSIT Y. 

India is one of the few countries in the world run by the older generation. This situation is 
typical of political leadership as well as of library profession in the country. The Indian Library 
Association needs to be taken by the younger generation. If the association is countinued to be 
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LIBRARY LAW IN 

MAHARASHTRA 

BY 

T. D. WAKNIS 



There are five states in India which have their library services pvened by Library law. 
They are Madras, Andhra, Mysore, Kerala and Maharashtra. Legislation did not come m these 
states out of the initiative of the Government but was the outcome of the devoted efforts of lib- 
rary workers in those states. They were backed by 'the Indian Library Association. For nearly 
thirty-eight years the Association passed resolutions calling upon the Governments to enact 
library laws. The models of laws were drafted by the Libranan-Laurate of India. 

All these laws have been in operation for less than twenty years and it is obviously too 
early, at present, to judge the results of their working. One conclusion, however, leaps to the 
eyes, that the results l ave not been outstanding- None expected that there would be a new 
heaven and a new earth overnight, as a result of legislation. But it was legitimately expected 
that they would at least show promise of future successes. 



The reasons for the discouraging results are not far to seek. In the first place it must be 
realised that libraries are social institution and can thrive and prosper With social growth. The 
standard of living has an important bearing on the fate of libraries. Those who cannot think o 
where their next meal is coming from, are not expected to be interested m keeping themselves 
informed, entertained or educated by a study of books. Secondly, the system of education also 

has to make students feel the necessity of using libraries. In the present context the students are 

keen only on passing examinations and pence the spate of guides and cribs renders superfluous 

the study of reference books. Students are not called upon to help themselves which is the 
quintessence of both education and library use. Thirdly, library workers are disgruntled that 
promoters of library legislation are not inclined to free the direction of libraries from the thral- 
dom of the Director of Education. 
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scratch or make use of existing Central and Regional libraries. The Central Library of the State 
of Maharashtra has : een in existance since 1950 It is housed in the Town Hall Bombay, an 
managed by the Asiatic Society of Bombay, by virtue of a trust deed made between the Govern- 
ment and the Asiatic Society. Similarly the regional library at Poona m housed in Vishram ag 
and is managed by the Poona Municipal Corporation. It would be definitely economical to bmld 
round the nucleus of these existing libraries. But there may be legal difficulties for the transfer. 
In such circumstances not only will the annual expenditure exceed the estimate but there will e 
delay in implementation leading to sickness of hopes deferred. 

At the level of the district and other lower level libraries Government will institute libraries 
of their own only if they draw blank in their search for a local authority or a private society or ' 
trust who would show readiness and competence to work as public libraries. The chances are 
that Government will always find private bodies both willing and able to function as public 
libraries. These private bodies will be the existing subscription libraries which have served or 
years together, the small number of members who have paid modest fees for their library 
Goyernment will give them additional funds by way of annual grants, the quantum of whic will 
probably very directly as their own contribution and the population and inversely as t eir ac 
of development economically and educationally. In fact for the last twenty years or so this has 
been the pattern of organisation in Maharashtra. 

In the opinion of Library experts this pattern has certain inherent defects. Firstly the 
libraries have limits of growth set by fees which is their chief source of sustenance. Some well 
managed libraries maintain lists of thousands of readers waiting to be admitted as members 
because they do not have room accommodation or sufficient number of books for them. Natu- 
rally more than one members’ library springs up in a town. In their pride of independence they 
are not disposed to co-operate. As the cultural level is more or less the same everywhere the oo 
stocks of the libraries are much of a muchness. Having once decided on the policy of giving grant 
to a subscription library the Government find it logically difficult to deny grants to ot^er subs- 
cripil-m libraries situated in the same town. It is then argued that Government are justified m 
giving grants to all libraries, which satisfy minimum standards of service much m the manner 
in which Government give grants to schools, which measure up to standards laid in the grant- 
in-aid code. 

Experienced organisers of libraries then point out that schools and libraries have different 
objectives. In schools the teachers aim at cultivating the minds of pupils to . stage at which the 
pupils are adept in the art of learning by themselves. The means employed to achieve us 
■ result are a set of text books. They can be the same in all schools. In the libraries, on t e ot er 
hand, the organizers aim at stimulating and fostering the habits of self education. The on y 
attraction which libraries offer is that the readers are free to choose their subjects and are free to 
determine the time they will take to learn them. For the attainment of this object the organisers 
are required to house books on a wide variety of subjects. Both the matter and the manner of 
its presentation has to be diversified to suit the abilities and inclinations of readers. Such a book- 
sto>.k costs more than the te.xt books required in schools. This is the reason why Government 
have to beam their resources on one library only, so that it is enabled to bring the body of citi- 
zens under its ameliorative and uplifting influence. This is the modern, concept of a viable 
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Library fund. be puipose of grant-in-aid from the 
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(c) Any other library which the state Govt, by notideation in the official gazette declares 
to be a public library for the purpose of this Act. 

This is at variance with the professionally accepted meaning of the teim. In ^ 

guage it is described as a library of the people by the people for the peop e. ree ea 
Regarded as its distinguishirxg marks, (a) They render free service to all “ 

out of public funds (c) They are operated by local self government agencieo. ny 
on Public libraries will bear out the validity of these marks. 

As the law stands therefore it is not calculated to promote either 
in library service. The threefold increase in Government expenditure will titillate t p 
of organizers of subscription libraries and enable the Government to hug to their bosom the 

illusion of having a library law. 

Talking of illusions reminds one that the law is really illusory. It is a l^ali^ic window 
dressing of oLrnments’ executive action. When do Government make laws? Broad y spiking 
it Tether when they want to empower themselves or legally constituted authorities to levy .nd 
It IS, either they lay new duties and responsibilities on individuals or corporations 

L .hTor"^ .bis,’ 0„c, .he Maharach..a Library 

these things? What it has done could as well have been done by an execu ive or e , 

a separate department, increase the grants, appoint diverse advisory cominittees e c ' 

«s w2 ffie Lvice given by a Committee presided over by an eminent lawyer Shr. A. A. A. 

Fyzee. 

But the library association of the State persisted in demanding a law and Go 
were caught in a compliant mood ! 



PROFESSIONAL 

GATHERINGS 



BY 

D. N. MARSHALL 

Indian Library Association, ever since its establishment has been arranging periodically 
a gathering of the librarians in India. They meet at conver dent centres in different parts of India 
The seventeenth of such gathering is taking place at Indore. Looking into the proceedings of 
these gatherings over the past years and trying to assess the results of such conferences, a ques- 
tion naturally arises in one’s mind as to what worth they all were. Has the profession, by such 
means, achieved any desired goal or [= 'lese Conferences been just social meetings and nothing 



Any serious attempt at such evaluation reveals the fact that while a number of resolutions 
ave been passed, social contacts established and views exchanged, any tangible achievement 
as such IS rather still elusive. It is not known if the Indian Library Association lays any claims 
o any specific achievements. It is for consideration, therefore, whether a part of the session 
e set apart usefully for introspection. An effort may well be made to examine the objectives 

of such gatherings, and correlate with the objectives the mechanics of the arrangements made 
for their realisation. 

The fiist and foremost necessity is to clarify the object of such meetings and then to 
examine whether the object is capable of being achieved in the circumstances under which these 
gatherings are held. Factors such as the time limit, - the composition of the gathering, the nature 
ot the subj^t discussed, and the follow up, if there has been any, have all to be considered and 
analysed. To cite an instance, to assure effective participation in discussion, it is necessary to 
see that the participants of such gatherings do hot find comprehension of proceedings difficult 
because of language media or other reasons. It is similarly necessary to analyse other factors 
also. In the light of such analysis certain conclusions are bound to emei ge and these may well 
be utilised in makirj arrangements for the future. 

From the point of view of financial liabilities also, a scrutiny is well worth a trial to assess 
whether money spent on such conferences can be diverted more usefully for other objects of 
greater advantage to the profession. In a poor country like ours, this consideratic a should be 
fin^noTally.^^ professional organisations themselves are not well off 

Another point for consideration is how best to avoid duplication or overlapping of such 
gatherings held by different professional bodies. Many similar conferences are held by State or 






IPS 



local library associations. Such gatherings are also convened by the lASLIC, U. 
other bodies. If such gatherings are deemed necessary, a coordinated time table would _ 
helpful and so effective in attaining the objects of such gatherings. 



The professional organisation should aim always to see that the image of the profession 
so flourishes as to secure some recongnition for the individuals who man Only then t he 
organisation can wield its influence in moulding public opinion in the interest of library develop- 
Int and in gaining for its members, individually and collectively and also for hbrartes m 
general that due recognisation of their role in national progress. The insignificant spread of 

public libraries in the country and the absence almost of public comment on the ^eplma 
situation as it exists today indicates that the public opinion is not what it should be. It is not^ 
worthy that there was hardly any public or professional protest at the wiping Baroda Libra^ 
Movement out of existence by the Government of the day. And even today there is no clamour 
for the establishment of public libraries. These are pointers to raise doubts whether these 
periodical gatherin, s are in any way serving their real purpose. 
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2* ^snx. ^nr^rr?! ; +inUq^m 12-00 

3. i^qr^ : oii^iR^ TTrilft^M' 8-75 

4 . qi’lPd^ 12-50 

AGRICULTURE : 

1. ^TT^q" : ^rnTFq' fd'5Tld 5-00 

2. Agronomy) 5-00 

3- ^ ^ffs^ 3-50 

4. : ^FKpfl* e-oo 



MATHEMATICS : 

1. S. L. Soni : A Text Book of Co-ordinate 
Geometry 5-00 



Please Order to : — 



1. KaiSash Pustak Sadan, Bhopal- 1 . 

2. Loyal Book Depot, Gwalior- 1 . 
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CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LTD., 
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(Regd Office M. G. Road, Fort, Bombay-1) 

KEEP ALL YOUR VALUABLES 
IN THE CENTRAL’S 
VAULTS 

AND BE FREE FROM ALL 
WORRIES 



Safe Deposit Vaults facilities 
available at Siyaganj (Indore), 

Mill Area (Indore), 

Gwali or, Bhopal, 
and 

Dewas Offices 

IN - 

INDORE GROUP 

OUK RECURRING DEPOSITS SCHEME 

IS UNIQUE 

PLEASE CONTACT OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
FOR FULL DETAILS 



V. C. PATEL, 

Chairman 



A. B. WADIA, 
Chief Agents 
INDORE GROUP 
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Ifbu couEd caEI us 

a family friend 

We siiare their hopes-and their financial problems! 



Moiher visits 
us often 



We do odd-jobs Ramesh prefers We keep Grandma's 

for Father our Bank to jewellery 

his Piggy Bank 





She has a Savirgs 
Aci'.ount v’ith us. She 
savbs.fsgularly every 
month. And earns a 
handsome interest while 
she saves 1 



He keeps a Current 
Account with us. 

We pay his house rent, 
children's school fees, 
insurance premium, club 
bills. And collect his 
dividends and other dues. 



He opened a Minors* 
Savings Account with us 
^last year. He has plans 
to become an engineer. 
And we’re helping 
him achieve his ambition. 



She has rented one of 
our Safe Deposit Lockers. 
Now her valuables are 
safe from burglars--and 
fire tool No worries. 



f^iamond Jubilee 1908^1968 




Thou Shalt forever be prosperous with 

The Bank of Baroda Ltd. 

(Estd. 1908) Regd, Office: Mandvi, Baroda 
Over 300 branches in India and abroad 



Shilpi-BOB.|2/68 A 
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The 

British India General Insarance Company Ltd. 

(Incorporated in India, 1919) 

TRANSACTS 

All c/asses of General Insurance Business 
Including 

machinery breakdown, engineering 

INSURANCE, AND CONTRACTORS', 

“ALL RISKS" INSURANCE 

HEAD OFFICE 



I 



BRANCH OFFICE 

The British India General Insurance 
Company Limited 

76, Jawahar Marg ( Sanghi Building ) 

Post Box No. 40, Indore — 2 (M. P.) 

ASSETS EXCEED R 5, 4,12.00,000/' 

® g 



MEHTA HOUSE 

APOLLO STREET 

FORT, BOMBAY 



With the best compliments 

HAQEEQAT FILM DISTRIBUTORS 

9 , Maharani Road, 

INDORE -2 

H., O.— Panni Gali, 

AGRA 

Releasing very shortly in G. I. & Rajasthan 

AABROO (Eastman Colour)^ — ^ing Ashok Kumar, Nirupa Roy, Vimmi, Shashikala 

and New Face DEEP/ A KUMAR 
Running successfully— HAQEEQAT. - based on Chinese aggression 

KHANA - E - KHUDA (Technicolour) 
a Pilgrirnage to Mecca & Madina. 

Coming attraction — ISHQ PAR ZOR NAHIN (Eastman Colour) 

^ing - Dharmendra, Sadhna & Biswajeet 
Music — S. D. Burman 
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'The better mind of the world 
desires today not absolutely 
independent States warring one 
against another, but a 
federation of friendly 
Interdependent States, The 
consummation of the event 
may be far off. I want 
to make no grand claim 
for our country. But 1 see 
nothing grand or impossible 
about our expressing our 

readiness for universal 
isterdependence rather than 
independence . , 





MAHATMA 

GAHDHl 

BIRTVCEMEH/Un 
0GT.2.196eri , 

fEaa2,i970 

TIFTfjn 

irMt 

upB 31(154^ 
aiifipr 2.I3G8 a 

^ersSiiim 
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With best compliments to the 

UNIVERSITY OF INDORE 

on the eve of inauguration of 

XVII COMFERENCE of the INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

from 

BEEPAK STEEL INDVSTRiES 

B/5, Industrial Estate, INDORE-3 (m. p.) 

Manufacturers of 

G BARBED WIRE Q WIRE NETTINGS O CHAINLh« IENCINGS 
O HEXAGO)NAL WIRE NETTINGS AND WOOD WORK’ING SAWS 




fT 
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^ qtq^qrm, iR ^ 
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( Fflr? 5f»?? vrT^^r r%?r?7 wtJt w^jf^ct ) 
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I Gram ; “working” Phones : Off: 4253 

i: Res: 6577 

I I For 

:l All Kinds 

j; OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS, SCIENCE APPARATUS, 

|; BIOLOGICAL GOODS, CHEMICALS, GLASSWARES, 

: ; CHARTS, MAPS, GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS, 

i: MODELS, ENGINEERING ^ SURVEY 

1 ' APPLIANCES, LABORATORY 

t FITTING ETC. 

I And 

I ALL OTHER EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 

! “P/ease Contact” 

Manufactun'ng Corporatjon of India 

I 283, Jawaha-. Marg. Route No. 2 

! INDORE— 2 



OUR TITLES PRESCRIBED IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 



Anthology of Prose : 

English Prose Down the Ages— Williams 
The Importance of Tomorrow — Mehta 
Contemporary English Prose — Singh " 



& 



Rs. 3.50 
Rs. 3,50 
Menon 
. . Rs. 3.00 

Readings from Modern English Prose Part I . . Rs. 2,75 
Readings from Modern English Prose Part II 

.. Rs. 3.00 

Anthology of Poetry: 

Six Ages of English Poetry — Williams 
Sixteen-Fifty — Nineteen-Fifty — Salingar 
Silver Beams — ^Bahadur & Jarvis 
Oiir Sweetest Songs — Joshi 
The Poet's Progress — Jagger 

Collection of ^ Short Stories: 

A Choice of Short Storics-Chopra 

Collection of Plays: 

Eight Modem One-Act Plays-Shahane 



Biography: 

India’s First Prime Minister — Martin . . Rs. 2.75 

Men Who Changed the World — Lzirsen . . Rs. 2.25 

Men Who Shaped the Future— Larsen . Rs. 2.50 

They Found New Worlds — Mishra & Kennett 

. . Rs. 1.50 



Rs. 3.50 
Rs. 3.25 
Rs. 1.40 
Rs. 2.75 
Rs. 6.00 



Rs. 2.00 



Rs 3.00 



Essays: 

Let the People Think — Russell 
Impact of Science on Society — ^Russell 
Standard English Essays— Armour 
English Essays — Robb 
The Values of Life — ^Barker 
Representative English Essays — Sharma 

English Grammar & Composition: 

A Grammar of Current English — 
Nambiar & Subramaniam 
Steps to English Grammar — Padhy & 

. Stocks 



Rs. 2.50 
Rs. 3.00 
Rs. 3.50 
Rs. 4.00 
Rs. 2.50 
Rs, 2.50 



Rs. 5.00 
Rs. 2.50 



BLACKIE AND SON (INDIA) LIMITED 



103/5 Fort Street 
BOMBAY 



285/J Bepin Behari Ganguly Street 
CALCUTTA 



14 Rajamannar Street 
MADRAS 



I 



With the Compliments 
from : — 



The Punjab National Bank Ltd., 



Regd. Office 

5, Parliament Streeet, New Delhi?! 

The Oldest Name in Modern Indian Banking 



I THE INDIAN P.E, N. I 

i 

MONTHLY FOUNDED 1934 CURRENT VOLUME XXXIV 

EDITOR : SOPHIA WADIA 

To Spread Appreciation of Literary 
Achievements and Developments in 
THE Various Linguistic Areas of India 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
India Rs. 7.00, Foreign 10s. or $ 2.00 
post free 

THE P, E. N. ALUNDIA CENTRE 

40, New Marine Lines ^ 

Bombay-20 | 

i i 
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UNIVERSITY 

Of INDORE— AT A GLANCE 

Established 1964 



Number of Affiliated Colleges — 1 5 
Number of Constituent Colleges — 6 
Number of University Departments — 1 



Enroiment 



(1968-69) 




Arts 


6,879 


Science 


3,351 


Commerce 


2,635 


Law 


84J 


Education 


i48 


Medicine 


1,136 


Engineering 


1,050 


Ayurved 


235 


Fine Arts 


63i 


Russian Language 


60 



Total enrolment 


16,908 


Percentage of girls 


25.7 


Total number of teachers 


718 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio 


1:23 



Cover by : Shri Vishnu Chinchalkar 
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STATE BANK OF INDORE 

(Subsidiary of the State Bank of India) 

INCORPORATED IN INDIA UNDER SPEGIAX. STATUTE 
THE LIABILITY OF THE MEMBERS IS LIMITED, 



Head Office 

Bombay ' Agra Road 
INDORE 



^ Branches at Bombay and all important commercial 
centres in Madhya Pradesh. 

Attractive rates of interest on Deposits. 

^ Agency arrangement with over 2200 offices of the 

State Bank of India and its Subsidb^ 

^ Foreign Exchange Business transacted. 

■5^ Liberal terms for advances to Co-operatlye Insti- 
tutions, Agriculturists and Small Scale Industries. 



OFFERS COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 






iimn i .ni, i_UL g. ID. I Jii im a 11 % iJ i »i g-" m *1" ^ 

TrirtTaTTM^n Print.ry Ltd., 55,'kadavgliat M^^ Road, Indore; 
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